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WHAT IS THE SCHOOL FOR ?—(I.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Address before the Boston Principals’ Association.] 


The time was when I should have lain awake o’ 
nights to avoid ending that question with a preposi- 
tion, when there would have been a weary wrest- 
ling to determine whether to twist the question 
into: “For what is the school?” or “The school is 
for what?”; neither of which is good English, 
though either is appropriately stupid and stilty. 

A woman who is bringing up children with 
eminent success says that it is exceedingly un- 
comfortable to be a daughter and a mother at the 
same time. A grandmother knows all about what 
the granddaughters should do and how they should 
do it, and reversely the granddaughters are en- 
tirely certain as to the mistaken point of view of 
the grandmother, but alas, the generation between 
becomes socially cross-eyed trying to look from 
both points of view at the same time. Which I am 
led to say because of the difficulty of discussing 
what the school is for from the point of view of the 
East and the West, of conventionality and per- 
sonality, of sixty and thirty. 

It is a calamity to grow old if one lives in the 
past, if one thinks that his youth was better than 
the youth of to-day, if he thinks that every funeral 
robs the world of wisdom, the like of which it can 
never enjoy again. 

Speaking of an enthusiastic young school-mas- 
ter recently, a man, not himself old, said: “Oh, if 
I could only tell him when to stop!” That is the 
misfortune of being older than youth in all its 
glow and glory. We would so like to have youth 
beautiful and obedient, affectionate and vigorous, 
provided only that it would never get ahead of us. 
But where would progress be under such circum- 
stances? No child would walk if he did not tum- 
ble down and get bruises, would never talk if he did 
not mumble incoherent expressions that are clear 
to him and that we guess at from the way he uses 
them. 

Oh, that a merciful Providence could in some 
way deliver the world from that prince of angelized 
sons of Satan who lives to see the mistakes of 
others, but who never did a constructively good 
thing in his life. 

It was a great American who said: “It is en- 
tirely easy for any man to carry a pail of milk with- 
out ‘slopping over. All that is needed is to carry 
a pint in a ten-quart pail.” It is a terrible thing 
for the world to have these men live in the pres- 
ence of youth who are learning to walk the paths 
of righteousness and talk the language of the mas- 
ters as the infant learns to toddle and prattle. 

Oh, but it is a luxury to grow old if one realizes 
that he has seen brighter and better years with 
each birthday, that at sixty the world has had sixty 
years of improvement in a geometrical ratio. 


It was not my privilege to know Horace 
Mann, David P. Page, Emma Willard, or Mary 
Lyen, but it has been my joy to know practically 
every eminent educator since their day, from 
Bronson Alcott, George B. Emerson, and James 
Pyle Wickersham to the bright young men of 
to-day, the Suzzalos and Heeters. 

No sane man would pretend that the schools of 
fifty years ago were as good as those of to-day, and 
yet there are many men and women from sixty- 
five to seventy-five who think their educational 
wisdom is greater than that of any man or woman 
from thirty-five to forty-five can possibly be. 
They seem not to know that a man above sixty, 
who isn’t sitting at the feet of men under forty, is 
petrifying mighty fast. An old man’s comrades 
must be twenty years his junior or he will wither 
and shrivel before his time. A woman never looks 
old who consults her daughters about her dress. 
Many a woman of sixty looks as though she were 
forty because of her comradeship with her daugh- 
ters, while many a woman of forty, who respects 
not the opinion of her daughters, looks like sixty. 

Now the moral of this is that the East repre- 
sents age and the West youth, and it is decidedly 
uncomfortable for a man to be at each focus so 
often that he has to adjust himself to both points of 
view. Iam here to-night, and within a week, 
back and forward. I shall make twelve public ad- 
dresses in Boston and vicinity, and in the next 
three months I shall lecture in nineteen states 
from South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee in the South to Nebraska 
and North Dakota in the West. 

Each state has its distinct point of view psycho- 
logically and pedagogically, socially and politically. 
The woman who tries to adjust her mother 
and her daughter has an easy time in com- 
parison with the man who tries to say what 
the school is for from the point of view of three 
score cities in a score of states in thirteen weeks. 

Here we talk of masters and school committees, 
but in 95 per cent. of the United States I must 
talk of principals and boards of education. Sup- 
pose I should once say when I cross the Hudson: 
“It is a pleasure to meet these masters.” At 
Grand Rapids some years ago I said in a lecture: 
“It was my privilege to meet the school committee 
of this city last evening.” They thought I had 
been before some anarchistic or socialistic body. 
One man said after the lecture, in all serious- 
ness: “Where did you say you were last evening?” 

Even in pronunciation one needs to realize 
where he is. Here it is easy to say “carf parth” 
in reciting Sam Walter Foss’s verses, but after 
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crossing the Alleghanies I say ‘“‘zaf path” without 
knowing that I make the change. 

Several years ago I quoted some verses in which 
were these lines :— 

“There'll always be a parth of blue 

Where the sunbeams sparkle through.” 
In all sincerity there was a request to repeat it. 
Then came a request for an explanation of the line, 
when someone said: “He means ‘path.” | Now 
I flatten my a’s to the taste of my hearers upon 
crossing the Alleghanies, just as I talk of principals 
and boards of education. 

In discussing the question: “What is the school 
for?” the East and the West, the old and the young, 
the conventionalists and the individualists will be 
ever in mind. 

[The remainder of the address will be given in a 
series of editorials which will follow from week to 
week. | 


THE CONCRETE IN EDUCATION.—(I.) 
BY HANNAH ASHLEY FOX, PHILADELPHIA. 
PART I.—NATURE’S WAY OF TEACHING. 

Mothers say that glittering objects are the first 
to attract a baby’s notice. The time soon comes, 
however, when he is eager to examine anything 
within his reach. He handles things roughly, and 
if they are not indestructible, breaks, racks, or 
rends them in pieces. The marks of his fingers de- 
face treasured photographs, the prints of his teeth 
are graven on the bridal silver, and nicks and 
cracks, the effects of falls and blows, mar the 
beauty of the choicest household bric-a-brac. He 
is void of judgment. He attempts to lift articles 
too heavy for him to move; he would lay hold of 
live coals if he were not hindered. He is cruel. 
He swings the kitten by its tail with as little com- 
punction as he would whirl his shoe by its string; 
he plucks handfuls of hair from a human head with 
no more conception that he is inflicting pangs than 
if he were pulling fistfuls of grass from a sod. 
After proving by myriad tests, from the use of each 
of his five senses, that matter has inherent proper- 
ties, he desires to demonstrate what he has learned 
in the specific ways he sees them applied in his en- 
vironment. He is satisfied no longer simply to 
pound with a hammer, he now wants a nail to drive. 
The sound made by the poker against a ringing 
substance ceases to amuse him; he wills to rake 
the fire. In brief, he essays to do every act that 
he sees done. He welcomes toys, because, as they 
are proportioned to his size and strength, he can 
more fully precipitate himself into activities for 
which they are suited. He prefers them to be plain 
miniatures of the articles they represent, rather 
than ornate, or complicated devices. But should 
playthings be denied him, his imagination will then 
supply the want. The broomstick, which he 
strides, becomes a prancing steed; a row of chairs, 
as fine a train of cars as ever ran on rails. 

These first years of spontaneous and inde- 
fatigable activity are of extraordinary develop- 
ment,—never again equaled in the same number oi 
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subsequent ones. He has doubled and re-doubled 
his weight. His muscles have increased in 
strength, and the movements of the larger ones are 
well under his control. He has attained a degree 
of reason, acquired through progressive mental 
steps begun in his taking possession gradually of 
his senses. Through the pain he has suffered from 
the little hurts incident to his experiences he now 
apprehends the sensitivity of other organisms 
which resemble his own. Play, with the objects 
within reach of his hands, has been of inestimable 
value in his advancement. 

In these early years, or so long as the child has 
no concern about results, the doing alone claiming 
his attention, his activities are called play. When 
he comes to have a purpose in view, and all en- 
deavors are toward the accomplishment of it, they — 
are called work. As he grows older, he inclines to 
pursuits that partake more and more of the nature 
of work. He desires to see effects follow after 
efforts. The exercises that invite the young child 
are those which offer free and diversified move- 
ments of the large muscles. Exactness in execu- 
tion, perfection of finish should not be expected 
from him. The perception of detail is a reward 
of culture. It grows slowly, and as the latent smal! 
muscles develop, coaxes them into service. At 
first there is a flitting from one employment to 
another, but as a goal becomes more and more the 
desideratum, the periods of application wax longer. 

Pursuits are followed in common by very little 
children, but the time comes when the boy wishes 
to engage only in those in which he sees interest 
manifested by older boys and men. The gir! 
prefers to do what she observes older girls and 
women doing. Where children play under no 
supervision, as on the “common” in villages, or in 
the street, or in the poorer sections of large cities, 
each sex holds to its own set of games. The sur- 
roundings of city children, beyond the home pre- 
cincts, are so complex, and restraint so necessary, 
that they cannot continue in their investigatings as 
country children do. And here the girl's advan- 
tages are inferior to those of the boy. She is re- 
stricted to the house and garden. He ranges at 
will. He learns how to climb, swim, skate, row a 
boat, drive and ride a horse, and to do many kinds 
of farm work. He obtains much real knowledge 
of plants and animals. He knows a natural 
product from an artificial one. He becomes ac- 
quainted with *the conditions under which the 
natural product is found. He takes a hand in the 
simple processes which change it to a manufactured 
article. Consequently he understands the use of 
tools, and the qualities and limits of the materials 
from which they are made. By its heft he can ap- 
proximate the number of pounds in the objects he 
handles, and by a glance, their length in feet and 
inches. He sees that he is living in a world gov- 
erned by natural laws, and that in every undertak- 


ing he should search them out that he may work 
with and not against them. His physical and 
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mental proficiencies are evidences of the drill he 
has had in self-control and application. From his 
sports and labors in his environment, the country 
boy extracts for himself a wholesome and hardy 
equipment for future usefulness, and a base for 
ethical upbuilding. 

PART I1.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCRETE 

IN EDUCATION BY EDUCATORS. 

It is passing strange that elementary schools 
were not patterned after the copy set by nature, as 
exemplified in the baby’s development through play 
with things, to which mothers,—the first teach- 
ers,—always lent their assistance—mavyhap instinc- 
tively—or in the country boy’s cultivation by play 
and work with objects—a more contemporary 
stage to school life. Probably the universities, es- 
tablished in the twelfth century, in which books 
were believed to be the depository where all wis- 
dom lay lodged, were employed as the model. 

In the seventeenth century master minds recog- 
nized education as a development of man’s three- 
fold faculties, by means of self-activity. On this 
foundation Ratich and Comenius promulgated 
pedagogical principles that have withstood the test 
of time. But the schools were so imbued with the 
idea that book-learning was their one vocation that 
they looked upon all innovation with suspicion, and 
ages were consumed in establishing the new prin- 
ciples. 

John Milton, the poet, in his booklet, “A Tractate 
on Education,’—a scheme for the framing of a 
university which is so prodigious that the span of 
time measured out to mortal man, however tal- 
ented, seems short for its accomplishment,—ex- 
presses his appreciation of the value of the concrete 
as an assistance in the apprehension of the abstract 
in the following reflections: “But because our 
understanding cannot in this body found itself but 
on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible as by 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior crea- 
ture, the same method is necessarily to be followed 
in all discreet teaching.” Further on in his dis- 
course he advises practical demonstration in the 
arts and sciences of the age. He says: “To set 
forward all these proceedings in nature and mathe- 
matics, what hinders but that they (the students) 
may procure as oft as shall be needful the helpful 
experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shep- 
herds, gardeners, apothecaries, and in the other 
sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 
mists?” 

Yet Milton’s “Tractate on Education” was not 
the instrument that disturbed the schools’ content- 
ment in the memorizing of words. It was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s “Emile,” that pre-eminent 
book of pedagogy, that occasioned an unrest that 
led to the investigating of the merit that lies in the 
study of things. By its brilliant and Sympathetic 
treatment of education from infancy to maturity, 
and in spite of its paradoxes, exaggerations, and 
low and therefore false estimate of the value of 
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book-lore, its influence was profound. Indeed, 
many of the recent improvements in teaching are 
anticipated in the theories of Rousseau. The es- 
sence of “Emile” is contained in its reiterated pre- 
cept: Return to Nature. That is, follow Nature’s 
indications. Every faculty reaches its highest de- 
velopment through timely exercise. She teaches 


slowly, but accurately, through the activity of the 
senses. Assist her by presenting opportunities for 
gaining experience. 

John Henry Pestalozzi, the education reformer, 
began his lifework with an attempt to practice in 
teaching the theories of Rousseau. He tried to 
adapt principles, designated by his master for the 
development of the individual and the aristocrat, 
in the uplifting of the many and the poor. He be- 
lieved that in sense impressions, made from the 
common happenings of daily life, begin the educa- 
tion of every faculty of the child. He lived with 
his pauper pupils, and strove to direct their simple 
life so that selected sense impressions were received 
by them. This experience led him to the dis- 
covery,—whereon his fame as an educational re- 
former rests,—that each of the threefold faculties 
of a human being is an organism; that just as 
truly as the growth of the body depends upon the 
action of inherent laws,as surely the unfolding of the 
impalpable mental and moral endowments is gov- 
erned by rules within their nature; that as outer 
conditions affect the operation of these laws by 
helping or hindering the body in realizing its estate, 
so they do the mind and soul. Pestalozzi tried for- 
evermore to formulate the code of psychological 
development. In practice he was a_ successful 
teacher of the rudiments, and at times his institute 
was thronged with pupils. Philosophers, teachers, 
and even sightseers came from all parts of the civil- 
ized world to observe his “method.” But it 
seemed impossible for Pestalozzi to elucidate his 
doctrines to them. The majority either misunder- 
stood him. or became lost in the labyrinth of his 
detail. He travested one of his own principles; 
namely, that if knowledge is thoroughly compre- 
hended, the language to express it clearly is never 
wanting. Probably the confusion arose from an 
erroneous meaning that he grew unwittingly to at- 
tach to words. In his old age, after the opprobrious 
closing of his last institute, he admitted that in forty 
years he had not read a book. Yet one disciple, 
Friedrich Froebel, grasped the fundamental idea, 
around which so many groped, and made it the 
basis of a system of education that still endures. 
He observed that the children who are bred most 
naturally,—the country children,—with never a 
thought expended upon them beyond that for their 
physical necessities, develop well the faculties of 
body, mind, and soul so long as play is their only 
employment. The amusements that engross them 
are songs, games, and pastimes that typify the life 
and labors of the world. In effecting their mimic 
schemes they use all sorts of natural and manufac- 
tured material that are accessible. Froebel classi- 
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_ through reaction upon his physical 


-at once becomes apparent that for 


childhood that its denizens remained quite unaware 
of their captive state, and fancied that their con- 
-queror was the merriest playfellow who had ever 
joined them in their pleasures. At the suitable 
season of the year the gardener transplants the wild 
‘sprout from its habitat to his flower bed, and under 
scientific plant conditions cultivates the unfolding 
of growths within it in embryo. So at the aus- 
picious time Froebel transferred the young child 
to the child garden, or kindergarten, as he called 
it, and under regulated natural methods bestowed 
fostering care on the development of each latent 
faculty. 
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8 their worth in educating. And so unobtrusive was pedagogically sound, and its arrangements logical ; 
4; 4 the philosopher’s actual invasion of the realm of but it was planned for the children of a particular 


environment and an earlier time. The writings of 
Frederick Froebel are abstruse, but his disciples 
may follow his illustrious example and read for 
themselves from “ Nature’s infinite book of secrecy,” 
where his transcriptions from it fail in perspicuity. 

The underlying principle of the kindergarten,-- 
self-activity., with the concrete as an instrument,— 
has proved of value wherever application of it has 
been made in hand-work that is introduced as a 
branch in the curriculum, or in manual training 
schools in which the aim is not only acquisition of 
knowledge and technical skill, but culture of the 
threefold faculties as well. 


CLASS EXCURSIONS. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL, HYANNIS, MASS. 


The reader of this article doubtless already ap- 
preciates the value of expeditions. It will, how- 
ever, do no harm to consider two of the reasons 


why such work is very important. 
First, expeditions are necessary 


example, if the bluebird is the subject of study, this 
kind of education demands that the child shall go 
often to the fields in which a pair of bluebirds are 
making their home and rearing their young. If 


if, in accordance with the principles 
of modern pedagogy, the child. is 
to be made the centre of all school 
work. 

Second, expedition work, prop- 
erly conducted, insures the happiest 
relationship between the teacher 
and her pupils, and thus solves 
most of the problems of school 
management. 

At Hyannis we say that to edu- 
cate is to help the child to develop 


and social environment, and that 
the study of books is valuable only 
in so far as it helps to this end. It 


the purposes of such an education the child must 
be in the presence and a very part of the environ- 
ment upon which he is reacting. Life in school 
must be a continuation of the life outside of school. 
Only so can his life be unified. 


“The world exists for the education of each man... 


“There is nothing but is related to us, 
nothing that does not interest us.” 
—Emerson. 


“Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice.” 

—Bryant. 


As the modern school is construed this becomes 
impossible except as teachers and children go out 


to the fields, the shops, and the market places. For 


RETURNING FROM A BOTANICAL EXCURSION, 


the blacksmith is the subject of study, then fre- 
quert visits to a nearby blacksmith shop are neces- 
sary. If they are to study business methods, they 
may earn some money and take it to the bank for 
deposit. 

I:xpeditions, then, help to furnish a proper basis 
for intelligent and appreciative thinking, for en- 
thusiastic discussion, and for the use of books. 
The second reason is not so often mentioned, 
namely, the improved relation which comes about 
between teacher and children. There grows up a 
kind of good fellowship, a better understanding, 
greater svmpathy, and so much greater possibilities 
of helpfulness. The question may here occur, if 
this expedition work is so important, why is it not 


more common? The following reasons occur to 
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First, because it is so different from what we 
have been accustomed to do. : 
Second, because it has never yet been generally 
appreciated for its real worth in this country. 
Third, because it seems so difticult. 
As has been already hinted, this article has been 


THE SKATING PARTY. 


written to strengthen the faith of those who al- 
ready believe, and to show the timid how such work 
may be successfully conducted. 

The first and most important thing for the 
teacher who is to undertake this work is a deep and 
abiding belief in its value. The second is like unto 
the first, a burning enthusiasm for that subject of 
study which is to be the object of the expedition. 
The third requisite is a good fund of common sense 
which will keep the enthusiasm working off in 
legitimate channels and command the respect of 
other teachers who have not the energy to under- 
take this form of school work. Any intelligent 
person does not need to think long to appreciate 
the importance of such work. It is easy to see that 
one cannot go far in nature study without expe- 
ditions. They are absolutely necessary for live 
drawing work. Language work and reading be- 
comes a juggling with words without them. The 
same is true of geography, and arithmetic itself can 
have little vital connection with the life of the child 
unless it grows out of the life about him. 

I am in the habit of saying to our students some- 
thing like the following: When you go into your 
own schools, do not confine your work to your 
schoolroom. Know your children in their homes 
and in their favorite haunts. Join with them in 
their favorite occupations. Go with them to skate 
in winter, and to boat and swim in summer. Help 
then: to gather Mayflowers in spring and chestnuts 
in the fall. Know with them the plants and ani- 
mals of the locality each in its season. Visit with 
them men and women of the neighborhood in 
workshops, in stores, and in the fields or on the 
shore. Ifthe teacher really believes in this kind of 
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work, and is really enthusiastic over something 
which she desires to have the children know, then 
she wiil look forward to the close of school as long- 
ingly as do the children themselves. As soon as 
the regular school duties have been finished, she, 
with her enthusiastic followers, will be out of the 
foul, dusty air of the schoolroom 
into the clear, bracing air of the 
fields. With joy they will go forth 
to grow, not only in intelligence, 
but in bodily vigor and in spiritual 
uplift. 


“My heart is awed within me when I 
think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me.” 
—Bryant. 


And now may I say a few words 
regarding the preparation for an 
expedition? In the first place, the 
teacher should have thought out 
quite carefully the purposes of this 
particular expedition, and should 
know about how she intends to ac- 


complish thes’ purposes. But the 
pupils should also have an aim in 
mind. This aim may well correspond to the 


suggestions on this subject as found in Mc- 
Murry’s “Method of the Recitation”: “The several 
requirements of the aim, therefore, are as follows: 
It shall be concrete; definite; simple; short; and 
attractive.” To take a concrete example, let us 
suppose that the purposes of the expedition are, 
first, to learn something of the life of the bluebird ; 
second, to become hetter acquainted with the chil- 
dren: and third, to influence them in their attitude 
toward bird life. The teacher may very well ques- 
tion the children so as to give them an opportunity 
to tell all that they know about bluebirds. She 
may next say: “I know where two bluebirds have 
their home; how many would like to see it?” She 
may then arrange, in any way that seems best, as to 
who shall go for the first visit. A good way woul:! 
be to let the children themselves select the desired 
number who shall have the honor of the first visit 
to the distinguished family. 

Now comes the question, Shall the subject be 
studied before the expedition, so that the expedi- 
tion will yield more definite knowledge? That de- 
pends upon whether the subject is new or old. If 
it is old, then a little review of previous observa- 
tions may prove helpful. If it is new, then cer- 
tainly the first hand study. which is the real object 
of the expedition, should not be forestalled by the 
study ef the subject from books or from a mounted 
specimen. 

To return to our bluebird illustration. It would 
be very unfortunate for the child to get his first im- 
pressions regarding the bluebird from a mounted 
specimen. His basal concept would always be a 
dead specimen. He might know more facts re- 
garding the form, size, and the real color of the 
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different parts of its body, but his feeling about the 
bluebird would be all wrong. And when the feel- 
ing is wrong the thinking, too, is wrong. The very 
purpose of the expedition work is to correct all this. 

“You shall not tell me by languages 

and titles a catalog of the volumes 

you have read. You shall make me 
feel what periods you have lived.” 
—Emerson. 

The child should first see the bluebird in his na- 
tive habitat. There only can the real bird be seen 
and appreciated. Then the child will be glad to 
supplement this first-hand knowledge by: observa- 
tions of mounted specimens, by good pictures, and 
by the reading of good descriptions and poems. 
The bluebird in his mind will always be the real 
live, flitting bluebird of the fields. 

The expedition may be formal and carefully 
planned or informal and incidental. The former 
should, from the child’s standpoint, be for work, 
and the latter may be for play or for a good time. 
An expedition does not need to be extended in time 
nor distance. It may consist of a visit to the school 
garden, or to a bird’s nest on the school grounds, 
or to see a neighbor’s chickens, or to study a little 
brook just down the road. 

If you have never tried an expedition, the follow- 
ing advice may not be amiss: Go at first very 
quietly and alone to see something in which you are 
very much interested. Next tell two or three of 
your more substantial pupils about what you have 
seen, and invite them to visit the place with you. 
Let this first expedition be made after school hours 
and, ii possible, on the way to the homes of the chil- 
dren who are invited. Be sure that these children 
have a good time. They will tell the other chil- 
dren, who will begin to ask if they may not go, too. 
Now your movement is inaugurated, and you will 
need to be careful not to make mistakes. 

First increase the size of your group very slowly 
and only as you are certain of your power to in- 
terest and control. As a rule, the group should 
never be larger than twelve for one teacher. 

Second, be sure that the work is popular with ali 
who go. 

Third, use the observations made and the experi- 
ences gained in your schoolroom, but in such a way 
as to add to the enthusiasm, not to retard it. * For 
instance, ¢o not feel that all of the facts gained must 
be tabulated or even put into written form. 

Fourth, have the children understand that the 
expedition is for work, and must be conducted in an 
orderly way. 

Fifth, have the kind of order appropriate for the 
out-of-door work, and not such as is required in the 
classroon}. 

Sixth, after the work has proved its worth to the 
minds of those in authority, try to arrange to go 
for your formal expeditions during school hours or, 
at least, to start a half-hour or an hour before the 


close of school. 
The time will come when it will be considered 
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worth while to spend the whole afternoon or even 
the whole day on a geography expedition, in visit- 
ing an art gallery, in building a fence, or just out 
of doors learning to appreciate the joys of the love 
of nature. 

I have not now time nor space for the discussion 
of details regarding such matters as the proper ar- 
rangemenrts for going out with a part of a class dur- 
ing school hours; the securing of special privileges 
by electric or steam cars; the transportation by hay 
wagons or sail-boats. All such matters will work 
themselves cut as you come to them. The teacher 
who has really made a success of expeditions will 
never give them up but will rather find ways of in- 
creasing their number and the time devoted to 
them. 

“The air is full of sound; the sky, of tokens; 
the ground is all memoranda and signa- 
tures; and every object covered over with 
hints, which speak to the intelligent.” 
—Emerson. 

If any reader is inclined to say, “You have pic- 
tured ideal and impossible conditions,” I must plead 
guilty to the first, but will reply to the latter that 
hundreds of teachers are proving the possibility of 
realizing these ideals by really doing the things here 
suggested each in his own way. Let us then have 
faith and move forward.—Reprinted by permission 
from the School Arts Book. 


MAXIMS FOR TEACHERS.— (II.) 
ARRANGED BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


If a scholar ask a favor, examine the propriety 
of granting or denying the request before you de- 
cide, and abide by the answer you first give unless 
there is an obvious reason for altering it. 

If possible, root out the “proud spirit” from 
school. 

In case a pupil is troublesome, show him you 
place confidence in him by giving him something 
to do. 

Lead children to govern themselves. 

Lead children to feel that when they wear an un- 
pleasant countenance they diminish the happiness 
of those around them. 

Lead children to understand that vou can judge 
of their feelings by their looks. 

Lead them to consider it a privilege to study. 

Let reason be vour guide in making laws and in 
executing them. 

Manifest a lively interest in all the exercises of 
the school. 

Never allow your children to hold their books 
idly. 

Never allow. vour children to direct their owr 
studies. 

Never allow yourself to speak in an angry or 
fretiul manner. 

Never appeal to the principle of shame unless as 
a last resort. 

Never be in haste to believe that a pupil has don: 
wrong. 
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Never compare one child with another. 

Never congratulate yourself because your pupils 
manifest for you a fondness of attachment. 

Never <liscourage a scholar by telling him his les- 
son is easy. 

Never let your pupils think you are watching 
them. 

Never make an employment in which a child 
should delight a punishment. 

Never maguily failings. 

Never provoke children. 

Never repreve a pupil before the school unless 
the good of the school requires it. 

Punish rather than threaten. 

So instruct your pupils that the best among them 
will see that the diffident and the dull will never be 
neglected or feel solitary. 

Take an interest in the amusements of your 
scholars, contrive such as are suitable for them, and 
occasionally join in them yourself. 

Teach children to bear disappointments with 
cheerfulness. 

Treat a refractory child with great kindness. 

Treat a forward child with apparent indifference. 

When scholars are in the habit of being tardy, 
have some interesting exercise a few minutes be- 
fore the regular hour for commencing school. 


OUR WICKED JAIL SYSTEM. 


[Boston Traveler. ] 


At the meeting of the National Prison Associ- 
ation in Chicago, the satanic recipe for manufac- 
turing crime which is literally and systematically 
followed in this country, whereby a man is forced 
into idleness and then given thieves and degener- 
ates for companions, was called by its proper 
name. At the last annual meeting of the Prison 
Congress, a committee was selected to investigate 
and report on the condition of county jails, and the 
committee finds and reports this year that the con- 
dition in the county jails all over the United States 
rivals Dickens’ descriptions in “Little Dorrit” 
and the “Pickwick Papers.” Filthiness and im- 
morality, unsanitary surroundings, poor food and 
opportunity for communicating venereal diseases 
consumption and pneumonia, exist practically in 
every state, without due apprehension of the peril 
to society. 

The committee quotes the absurd structure of 
the average jail, which from ocean to ocean has 
been slavishly copied after one model—a cell or a 
cage of cells surrounded by a corridor into which 
empties the foul breath and foul language from 
each cell. No man builds a pig pen or a hen coop 
on such a monstrous plan, much less a_ living 
place for human beings. The modern barn or 
chicken house has an open space for daily exer- 
cise, but the reports received from the county jails 
seldom vary the monotonous phrase that “the 
prisoners walk in the corridor.” 

Healthy and moral men require a useful occu- 
pation to keep them so, but in the county jails, 
unproductive, defiling idleness is the rule. Sick 
men, witnesses, persons arrested by error, are 
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compelled to live in hearing of moral lepers. The 
best European jails give each prisoner a cell; no 
boy sentenced for his first crime, perhaps an acci- 
dent, is shut in with fellows; fallen women are not 
permitted to even converse through the bars with 
those who are not yet depraved. 

There is no work more important than that be- 
ing done by the National Prison Association. Take 
the crime of drunkenness for example. By our 
-way of treating it, the wife and children and not 
the drunkard are made to suffer, and in most cases 
when the drunkard is released from prison, the re- 
formation system in vogue has made him a worse 
instead of a better man. 

The modern idea is that men committed to jail 
may be summarily released by wise judges under 
suspended sentence, or under parole to probation 
officers, under condition that they work and pay 
their earnings for the support of their families and 
keep out of vicious company; the theory being 
that if a man refuses the chance thus given to 
prove that he is not a criminal, then let the course 
of judgment be taken, but with improved means 
of reformation where industry is compulsory. 


a 


NAILING IT FAST. 

Once, when I was a little schoolgirl, a teacher 
said something in a speech he made which I shall 
never forget. 

“Suppose,” he said, “you were building a house, 
and instead of putting the shingles and weather- 
boards on with nails you fastened them in place 
with tacks. It would be a foolish way to work, 
would it not? For the first high wind would send 
them flying off in all directions. None of you 
would do so silly a thing as that, am sure. But 
how are you doing your school work day by day? 
Are you just tacking the lessons on so they will 
stay long enough for the recitation and then drop 
off your memory, or are you nailing them fast so 
that they will stay on for life and become a good, 
sound part of your education?”—King’s Own. 


. SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES A. KENT, 
Charles City, Ia. 


The effort made to stimulate thought in children 
along the lines which most merit and reward appli- 
cation, that they may use the common arts of ex- 
pression for the conveyance of thought thus stimu- 
lated, has led to securing an abundance of good 
reading material. Through the sets of supplemen- 
tary reading provided, each class of the elementary 
schools throughout the city has had access to from 
two to four sets of books on subjects kindred to 
those taught in the room, and there are several 
classes, notably in the primary grades, which read 
more in a half-year now than was once thought pos- 
sible to do in a whole year. The results are shown 
in the more intelligent and ready use of other texts 
as pupils come to them. The effort is being made 
to have the pupil master the “mechanics” of learn- 


ing te read while in the primary grades. But two 
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purposes, indeed, should prompt a general reading 
after that—to get needed information, and the en- 
joyment of reading as literature. Moreover, the 
children are showing an increasing eagerness in 
searching the school and public libraries for mate- 
rials for the lessons and their better preparation. 
The methods of teaching reading had resulted in 
the ability to call words, in so far as memory work 
is concerned, but in many cases there was neither 
_ power to analyze words into syllables and employ 
the accent, nor ability to read sentences as wholes. 
The getting at the thought of the printed page, 
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which only is reading, had not been sufficiently 
mastered for many children to read the text-books 
on geography or history fluently or intelligently. 
The final and crowning success of the work of the 
primary grades will be realized when each class has 
formed the “reading habit,” and mastered the fun- 
damentals of number so that naturally, fluently, and 
with minimum effort the work of succeeding grades 
may be taken up without the hampering drag of 
incomplete and imperfect early drill in expression 
and calculation—Report. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL, 


“ MACBETH.”— IV.) 


LADY MACBETH. 
FIRST MOVEMENT. 


1. Weare first introduced to Lady Macbeth read- 
ing the letter from her husband; in her remarks, 
how does she interpret him, and what does she de- 
termine to do? 

2. From this can you determine her function 
or dramatic purpose in the play? Dramatically, in 
what relation does she stand to Macbeth and the 
Weird Sisters? 

3. The Weird Sisters are not objective to Lady 
Macbeth, that is, she does not see them physically 
as Macbeth does. Are they subjective? Are they 
within her? 

4. Does she work in conjunction with them or 
in opposition to them? 

5. Her first speech as a keynote to her charac- 
ter indicates what? 

6. In her next soliloquy upon what spirits does 
she call? When she would unsex herself what 
does she really become? 

7. Interpret her greeting of Macbeth. 

8. How does Macbeth greet her? Compare. 

9. What responsibility does Lady Macbeth 
crave? 

10. Has she a conscience? 

11. Compare Macbeth’s first greeting of his 
wife with the speech beginning “Bring forth men- 
children only.” 

Is there any change in his attitude toward her? 
In the last speech do you think he really admires 
her? 

12. Does she show courage? If so, what kind? 
At what point does she begin to show nervousness? 
When does she first use an endearing term for Mac- 
beth? 

13. How does she bear herself after the deed 
has been committed ? 

14. Macduff says: “Our royal master’s mur- 
dered,” and Lady Macbeth replies: “Woe, alas! 
What, in our house?” Interpret. 

15. How do you account for her fainting and 
having to be carried out? 

16. She next appears when Ma- eth is plan- 
ning the murder of Banquo; does she comprehend 
him? Why does he not, as before, seek her aid in 
his plans? 

17. What characteristics does she show in the 


banquet scene? Compare with the “knocking at 
the gate” scene. Does she know of Banquo’s 
murder? 

18. Why does she quiet the guests and urge 
them to sit the first time that Macbeth sees the 
ghost, and urge them to go the second time? 

19. When Macbeth decides to visit the Weird 
Sisters, and discusses his crime, how does she meet 
him? 

20. Compare her attitude toward Macbeth be- 
fore and after the murder. 

21. By the close of the first movement do you 
notice any softening of her nature? 

SECOND MOVEMENT. 


1. Lady Macbeth has no active part in this 
movement; can you explain why she so suddenly 
drops out? 

2. What dramatic purpose does she serve in 
Act V.? 

3. Why does the gentlewoman refuse to tell 
the doctor what Lady Macbeth says in her night- 
walking? 

4, -What has brought her into this condition? 

5. Give the points which she is evidently re- 
viewing in her mind. 

6. Is there any evidence that she is implicated 
in any of the murders except that of Duncan? 

%. Compare Lady Macbeth with herself before 
and after the murder of Duncan. 

8. Scene 1, Act V., is called the “night-walking 
scene.” Name it from Lady Macbeth’s mental 
condition ; what does it portray ? 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Make lists of Lady Macbeth’s characteristics 
as shown before and after the murder, placing the 
strongest first. 

2. In preparation for her bloody work, Lady 
Macbeth calls upon the “spirits” to unsex her; 
here she murders her womanhood. Complete the 
list of these “subjective”? murders. 

3. From the characteristics shown in the first 
movement, would you expect Lady Macbeth to 
break down “unto death” as she does at the last? 
Why does Shakespeare make her do so? 

4. Did Lady Macbeth truly repent? If so, why 
was she not saved? Do you find any evidence of 
conscience conflict ? 

5. From an ethical standpoint, what brings her 
to her tragic end; was it love for ker husband, or 
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ambition for herself, or what was it? What do you 
think of her as a wife? 

6. Show in Lady Macbeth’s case how ihe 
“deed returns upon the doer,’ and the law of 
tragedy is fulfilled. 

7. What is the first really womanly expression 
that Lady Macbeth makes? 

8. Did she take her own life? Is there any 
evidence? 

BANQUO. 


1. What is Banquo’s first impression of the 
witches? He sees them, hence they are objective; 
are they subjective? 

2. What is his attitude toward them? Is he 
quite sure himself? Discuss his speech beginning 
“Good sir, why do you start?” etc. 

3. Interpret their message: “Lesser than Mac- 
beth,” etc. 

4. Interpret his speech: “That trusted home,” 
etc. Do you see any evidence that Banquo 
thinks the message of the Weird Sisters to Mac- 
beth may tempt him to crime? 


5. “A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I could not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose!” (Act IL, Scene 1). 


What cursed thoughts? Why does he dream of 
the witches ? 

6. Act III., scene 1. Does Banquo suspect 
Macbeth’s guilt? What is his attitude now toward 
the witches? What does he mean by “But hush! 
no more’’? 

7. Is it a natural thing for a man to use his last 
hour before a royal banquet for a ride? What is 
the dramatic purpose of Banquo’s ride? 

8. In Act IIT., scene 3, why introduce the third 
murderer? Some think it is Macbeth himself. 
Do you see any evidence? If so, is he recognized 
by the others, and is there a dramatic purpose in it? 

9. Banquo is killed. Why does Fleance es- 
cape? What is the dramatic purpose in having 
him escape? 

10. From the ethical standpoint of tragedy, can 
you see why Banquo should come to this tragic 
end? Of what has he been guilty? 

11. Had he conquered the “cursed thoughts” 
to which he referred in Act IT., scene 1? 

12. If we know that a crime has been com- 
mitted, are we held accountable if we take no steps 
to expose it? 

13. Discuss sins of omission and sins of com- 
mission. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Was it wise for Malcolm and Donalbain to 
flee the country? 

2. In Act IV., scene 3, what is the object of the 
conversation between the doctor, Malcolm, and 
Macduff just before Ross enters? 

3. What is Macduff’s greatest inspiration to lead 
an army against Macbeth? 

4. What dramatic purpose does Ross _ play? 
Does he seem to have any especial mission? 

5. Is the play relieved by any traces of sweet- 
ness, or charms of nature, any traces of humor or 
of religion? Find the word angel. How many 
times does it occur? 
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6. Compare the night of the murder with the 
night before the assassination of Caesar. 

7. Compare the motives for the killing of Cae- 
sar and the killing of Duncan. 

8. By whom is the institution of the familv 
represented in this play? Compare the domestic 
relations of the families of Brutus and Macbeth. 

9. Compare Macbeth and Lady Macbeth with 
Brutus and Portia. 

10. What is the moral lesson of the drama? 

PICTURE STUDY. 


BY ELIZABETH MAILMAN, 
Rice School, Boston. 


THE VALUE OF PICTURE STUDY. 


Picture study furnishes interesting, rich, and de- 
lightful material for oral and written expression. 
It trains the powers of observation and stimulates 
the imagination. It gives variety and spontaneity 
to both oral and written work. It affords oppor- 
tunities for description, at the same time cultivating 
the taste, developing appreciation and love for the 
beautiful, touching the heart and exerting a power- 
ful, though possibly unconscious, influence for good 
upon the life of the child. 


THE SELECTION OF PICTURES. 


Life and motion appeal strongly to children; next 
to pictures with human interest they enjoy those 
containing animals and those in which child life is 
associated with familiar animal life. Therefore, 
in selecting pictures for the primary and lower 
grammar grades preference should be given to 

1. Pictures that “tell a story.” 

2. Pictures that show action, motion. 

3. Pictures of animals, and of child life with 
animals. 

4. Pictures illustrating legend and fancy—“King 
Midas and his Daughter’”—‘“Pandora.” 

5. Pictures with religious themes. 

6. Historical pictures. 

Landscapes, many historical pictures cele- 
brated portraits might more properly be left for the 
higher grades. 

As in literature, so in picture study, masterpieces 
should be chosen, the work of the master best repay- 
ing effort. ‘Two admirable courses of pictures suit- 
able for and recommended for both primary and 
grammar grades have been prepared, one by Mr. 
Henry Turner Bailey, the other by Mr. James Fred- 
erick Hopkins. 


METHOD. 


Better work is obtained when each child is pro- 
vided with a picture from which to study. A large 
picture in front of the class is an added help. It 
may be carefully observed, silently studied, and the 
child requested to tell the story suggested. 

Or, a series of skilfully planned quesfions used 
by the teacher may serve to bring out the story, 
direct the thought, and help to its better expression. 
This is the method used by Mrs. L. lL. Wilson in her 
valuable hooks on “Picture Study in Elementary 
Schools,” each picture being accompanied by a set 
of questions. 

Another method is to invite questions by the 
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Sometimes they may decide which picture of sev- 
eral they like best, stating why they prefer it to the 
others. These may be pictures by the same artist 
or pictures with a similar subject but with a differ- 
ent treatment. This affords material for good 
work in comparison and judgment. Teachers can 
obtain excellent pictures, photographs, clear and of 
good size, from the Fine Arts Department of the 
Boston Public Library. 

Class visits for the study and examination of 
pictures to the Public Library, Art Museum, and 
the State House are recommended. 

Still another method may be used as an introduc- 
tion to picture study. A short story may be read 
to the class, in a monotone, with no pauses for 
punctuation, and with little expression. Then the 
same story is read again, naturally, with emphasis, 
expression, and with variety of tone and inflection. 
The class decide that the second reading of the 
story is better and why. 

They are then told that just as an author tells 
his story in words, so an artist tells his story in lines, 
in form, or may be in color. As an author must 
rely upon arrangement of words and to punctuation 
to render his thought clear and emphatic, or to tone, 
significant gesture, or skilful pauses, if the story be 
told instead of written, so an artist must have ways 
of emphasizing his thought and of making his 
meaning clear. 

To the question, “What means can he employ?” 
one gets readily the answers:— 

1. Objects of special interest are made large. 

2. Objects of special interest are placed near the 
centre. 

3. Objects made distinct; 


placed in 
light. 


bright 
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4. If form is to be emphasized, face is blurred or 
in shadow; or vice-versa. 

Pictures are then shown illustrating these points. 
For instance, in Millet’s “The Gleaners” the pupils 
quickly decide that Millet wished to tell the story 
of the hard life of the peasants because he has made 
prominent the forms of the peasants; to this end 
he has placed them in the foreground near the cen- 
tre, in high light; the faces are in the shadow, they 
decide, because unimportant to this particular story. 


They readily contrast the clear drawing of the 
hands with the blurred, indistinct faces, showing 
that Millet wished to concentrate attention upon 


the toilsome, tedious work of gleaning. 

They discover the skill of the artist in the con- 
trast of the heavily laden wagons and the prosperous 
harvesters in the background with the scanty glean- 
ings of the poor women in front. 

The pupils are then asked to suppose that the 
picture is too large and to suggest how it might be 
made smaller. To the proposition to cut it either 
at the sides or top or bottom they answer that the 
story would lose this, that, or the other detail that 
is necessarv for its completeness, and that nothing 
can be sacrificed without injury to the picture—a 
tribute, of course, to the power and skill of the ar- 
tist. In the interest of the subject the conversation 
is free, spontaneous, and unconscious, and the ~e- 
sulting written work shows these excellences. 


BOOKS ON PICTURE STUDY. 


“Picture Study in Elementary Schools.” Books I, II, 


“The Mother Tongue,” Book I....... Arnold & Kittredge 
“Elementary Composition”.............. W. F. Webster 


“Language Lessons from Literature”’......A. W. Cooley 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XXXIX.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Those who have followed with any care recent 
occurrences at Casablanca in Morocco must have 
noticed the desperate courage of the Moorish 
tribesmen as they flung themselves against the 
French and Spanish troops, and faced the accurate 
and decimating fire from the naval vessels in the 
harbor. Gathering up their dead and wounded, 
they retired to the hills, only to return in a few 
days for another sanguinary engagement. 

One would naturally infer that some more than 
common native was inspiring these Moors, that 
some excess of hatred was urging them to attempt 
the complete destruction of the trespassing and 
unwelcome European. And so there is. The 
very fierceness of these Moorish tribesmen is but 
the logical outcome of that Pan-Islamism which is 
being fanatically nursed in the Mohammedan heart 
throughout all Northern Africa, from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea. 

It is a fact with which Europe is slowly, but 
surely, becoming acquainted, that North Africa to- 
day, more than any other section of the Moham- 
medan world, is bitterly hostile to the white race, 
and is but awaiting the favorable moment to ex- 
terminate it. And this Moslem hatred is particu- 


larly focused upon England and France, because 
of the dominance they have secured in Egypt and 
Algeria. All the beneficent effects of their rule 
are swamped by the thought that the favored sons 
of Allah are in subjection to the European Chris- 
tian and infidel. 

It is not generally known that ever since 1835 
there has been a sect among the Mohammedans 
known as the ‘“Senussia,”” one of whose strongest 
tenets is the complete expulsion of the white race 
from Africa. The sect was organized by an Alge- 
rian Arab named Senussi, who after a number of 
experiences established himself at Jarabub on the 
frontier between Egypt and Benghazi. 
founded a Moslem zawia, or 


Here he 
monastery, and here 
have been through his administration and that of 
his son the headquarters of the sect. 

This Senussia is a rigidly secret society, and not 
only does it not disclose its tenets or its aims, but 
it also hides away its chief fortress from the ap- 
proach of any infidel visitor. It is even more ex- 
‘lusive than Mecca. Captain Wilson says that 
‘no European foot has so far trodden its streets, 
ind no eye has lighted on its wall.” 
Three daring travelers tried to near it, but were 
urned back on pain of death; while of native spies 


European 
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employed by European governments none have se- 
cured the coveted information about it. 

But this is known as the primary object of the 
Senussia’s desire, to free all Moslem countries, 
more particularly those in Africa, from the domin- 
ion of the infidel. It is also known that this aim 
is being pressed with indomitable courage, with in- 
tense devotion, and with untiring perseverance, 
among Moslems everywhere. It has its propa- 
ganda in all Mohammedan lands, and works in 
secret, much as Mormon missionaries do in Eu- 
rope. It is believed by those in charge of the 
Anglo-Egyptian troops that the Senussia are at 
present busily at work endeavoring to enroll these 
soldiers among its adherents. The singular rest- 
lessness in Egypt recently is, with or without a 
reason, attributed to the work of this hostile sect. 

With a patience peculiar to the Oriental, the 
Senussia bides its time for action. Usually post- 
ponement under such circumstances makes men 
careless and cool. But not so with the Moslem. 
He can wait and wait without losing sight of his 
ultimate ambition, and without losing one degree 
of the heat of his passion. Yet he holds himself 
in readiness for immediate action when the call 
comes to him for the Jehad—or Holy War. 
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Just what may come from all the ferment in 
North Africa, a ferment which only a self-intoxi- 
cated European would fail to see or believe in, no 
one can say with anything like confident predic- 
tion. Yet some usually well-informed men who 
have had more than ordinary opportunities ot stuay- 
ing the situation are decidedly pessimistic over it. 
Dr. Carl Peters regards it as an “occasion of grave 
anxiety and danger in the future, if not of the total 
expulsion of the white man.” And Captain Wil- 
son affirms it as his “absolute and certain convic- 
tion” that “the day is steadily drawing nearer 
when we (Europeans) shall stand face to face with 
a wave of Mohammedan fanaticism, thoroughly or- 
ganized and amply prepared, compared to which all 
previous wars with black races will be the merest 
child’s play.” 

Recent events at Casablanca have been hut an 
incident, but from the passion displayed they form 
a significant incident. The Moor has not 
the slightest regard for the Christian infidel, for it 
was that enemy to his prophet that drove his sires 
out of Spain; and he will never submit placidly to 
have that European come over and rout him from 


his African home, to rob him of his patrimony and 
to defile his temples. 


Faster the race is run, 


Eis one by one 


Our selfish bandicaps away we fling. 


—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—( XXIII.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 
Vesuvius must have been an awe-inspiring sight 
recently, especially nights, yet some find the moun- 
tain’s sinister work at Pompeii even more impres- 


LORENZO DE MEDICI, BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 


sive. To many the Coliseum is the greatest spec- 
tacle in Italy; others remember only St. Peter’s, 
while yet others find nothing to compare with the 
grandeur of Milan cathedral. Not a few, however, 
will agree with the writer that they felt more pro- 


found sensations in the Sistine chapel at Rome and 


in the Medici chapel at Florence than anywhere 
else in all that wonderful, beautiful land. 

They are both the work of Michael Angelo, the 
greatest artist of the Renaissance, perhaps the 
greatest of all time. To what other man has it been 
given to create two such sanctuaries as these? In 
the Sistine chapel one sees the master’s tremendous 
thoughts expressed in painting. The lofty vault is 
covered with his sublime pictures of Scriptural 
scenes and characters, while the end of the hall is 
like a window opening into a vast panorama of the 
“Last Judgment,” a terrible vision sketched by an 
inexorable hand. 

In that other chapel in Florence we find the 
triumphant work of Michael Angelo in the field 
which was his own by divine right. Here his 
sceptre is the chisel, and his sway is undisputed. 
The majesty of these giant creations is almost over- 
powering. ‘Their magnificent bodies are indeed 
adequate, but upon us the burden of their world- 
weary souls rests heavily—we are no giants. 

What a power was his to conceive, to feel! 
What a giit to convey this feeling to others! No 
one can enter that marble hall and gaze without a 
thrill of emotion upon the massive forms of ‘* Day’ 
and “Night”; of “Morning” and “Evening.” And 
although we know that the sculptor had no thought 
of portraying in the faces of those two seated war- 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—;V.) 

The institution more and more plays a vital part 
in American life. What the corporation and the 
trust have come to be in business, the institution 
has come to be in good works. 

Sixty years ago most business was done by indi- 
viduals. A workman made a shoe. An individual 
had a store for the sale of shoes, and often of other 
things as well. J.ater came a gang for making 
shoes and a partnership for selling them. Then a 
team: for making and a corporation for selling 
them, with branch stores in all the cities in the 
country for the sale of one make and one price 
shoe. 

In former days one’s charity or uplifting of the 
needy was a personal matter, and the one helped 
was a neighbor well known as to needs and deserts. 
All that is changed. Even a local church cannot 
know the merits of a “deserving” case in its own 
parish, since the chances are that a family is getting 
help from the Congregational church through the 
father’s traditional affiliation therewith, from the 
Baptist through the mother’s early membership in 
the denomination, from the Methodists because the 
virls are in that Sunday school, and from the Epis- 
copalians because the boys are in that choir. The 
Associated Charities is a great trust, but it is in- 
dispensable because of conditions, and a church 
must administer its charity even to its own people 
through that organization to prevent wholesale 
beggar swindling. 

This has led to all sorts of institutions for mcet- 
ing the demands of the weakness and wickedness 
of humanity — institutions for orphans, for sol- 
diers’ orphans, for neglected children, for incor- 
rigible boys, for unmanageable girls, for truants, 
for waywards, for delinquents, for foundlings, for 
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uniortunate women, for released prisoners, for 
blacks, itor whites, for reds, for imbeciles, for 
chronic insane, the acute insane, for deaf, blind, and 
cripples, for epileptics, for tuberculosis patients, for 
those with the drink habit, the morphine habit, or 
the cocaine tendency, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. And these must be supported by the pub- 
tic, the Catholics, the Hebrews, the Presbyterians, 
the Salvation Armyists, the Volunteers, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Masons, the Odd Fel- 
lows, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

All this became mechanical in the extreme. 
Most public institutional positions went to weak 
politicians in need of party charity, and church and 
fraternal institutional offices went to indigent mem- 
bers of church or fraternity who were out of a job 
because they could not hold one down in compe- 
tition with the world’s workers, so that these insti- 
tutions at the top, as well as the bottom, were for 
the weak or the wicked, or both. 

Too often rascals were set to rescue rascals. 

Fortunately a better day has dawned in the in- 
stitutional life of the country, in public, endowed, 
ecclesiastical, fraternal, and private. Hereafter 
rascals are not to be set to rescue rascals. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—( XII.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD.—(V.) 
SIXTH GRADE.—(IV.) 


Get above the fundamentals for most of the 
work in the sixth grade. Use them as fundamen- 
tals for other work, as fundamental to other work. 

Much reading by the pupils at home for the 
school is now essential. There need have been 
none heretofore. The story side of nature study, 
of geography, and of history should find a large 
place in this year. 

Thompson Seton, William J. Long, and 
George B. Roberts should be read by every sixth- 
grade boy, not all of each, but enough of each to 
stir the sentiment for natural nature. Let them 
read the geography of various lands without sta- 
tistics, without the utilities, without boundaries 
or capitals; let them read of the customs, habits, 
heroes of far-away lands until they realize that 
geography is as fascinating as the conundrums in 
which they revel, as the jokes they like to get off 
on their seniors. 

To make geography delightful is vastly more 
important than to make it informing. If they have 
an appetite for it they will be getting the oe oe 
tion as long as they live, and will remember that 
which is important, but to fill the mind with infor- 
mation when there is no adhesiveness of magnet- 
ism is like pouring it through a sieve. The virtue 
of geography, aside from a few principles of lati- 
tude, longitude, etc., is the desire to learn through 
life and a knowledge of the sources from which 
they may learn. 

History is of much the same nature in its rela- 
tion to the sixth grade. The children will not all 
read an equal amount, because they differ in inter- 
gst and in facility in reading, but they may all read 
a great deal in this year. To most of them it will 
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be no burden to read a book each week. ‘The 
slowest should average a book in two weeks, so 
that from twenty to forty notable books in nature, 
geography, and history may be read enjoyably in 
the sixth grade. 

A child in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
should have little time for the miscellaneous and 
undirected use of library books. Rightly directed 
and led there is enough material in nature, geog- 
raphy, and history that is fascinating to employ all 
the time that a sixth-grade pupil should give to 
reading. 

It must be understood that literature is not to be 
neglected, as it need not be, for nowhere is there 
better fiction, essay, or poetry than in the relation 
of nature, history, and geography | Where are 
better essays than in Howells’ “Venetian Days,” 
better nature than in “The Vision of Sir Launfal,’ 
better romance than in “Ivanhoe”? Nor need 
ethics or aesthetics be slighted. “Black Beauty” 
and a “Life of Washington” will furnish every op- 
portunity for inspiring a noble purpose in a child. 

Having established a child in the fundamental 
processes in the years when there is slight temp- 
tation for parents to allow him to leave school and 
when it is easy to enforce child labor laws, it is 
of the utmost importance that the sixth grade be 
used, as well as the two grades that follow, for 
making school attractive. 

It is infinitely easier to retain a child in school 
than to get him back after he has gone, to keep 
him interested than to create an interest even if he 
is brought back later. 

Something may be done by way of manual work, 
but it is less important than in the seventh grades, 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FAIRS. 


There is cause for universal regret over the lack 
of financial success at Jamestown. It will have a 
depressing effect upon other great enterprises of 
this kind. 

An exposition is of inestimable value to the cause 
of education, both from its influence upon pupils 
and teachers. This is true of even a local affair. 
I have recently been in attendance upon the state 
fairs of North Dakota and Alabama, extremes to 
be sure, but all the more edifying because so un- 
like in their exhibits. It was apparent in both in- 
stances that local educators did not fully appre- 
ciate their significance. One who has seen such 
fairs all the way from Prince Edward Island to 
California, both North and South, both of province 
and state, can but realize how much there is to be 
learned, how much there is that one cannot es- 
cape from learning, if he will but see the exhibits 
of products and processes, of facts and figures, oi 
growth and development. 

In a way, there is even more to be learned from a 
purely local exhibition like that of the food and 
furniture fair in Boston just now. After a run 
about among the latest and best methods and de- 
vices for producing appetizing and relishing “pure” 
foods and drinks and delightfully beautiful comforts 
and adornments for the home, one can but exclaim 
upon the revelation this fair is of the inventive 
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genius and promotive skill, of applied science and 
artistic mastery in household arts. 

It were well for teachers to fully appreciate the 
fact that for themselves and their pupils a fair is 
the bringing of the fruits of travel, of science, and 


of industry to one building or enclosure, is making 
learning easy. 


THE STORY THAT GROWTH TELLS. 


lorestry is a revelation irom which the teacher 
can learn much, from which he can be inspired, for 
it is, indeed, a divine record. Here is an account 
of what a forester may know and how he may 
know it:— 

“With a slight basis, the iorester reads the his- 
tory of a tree in great detail. After taking out a 
few ‘borings’ to the centre of the tree at different 
heights and counting the rings on them, he may 
spin such a yarn as this: “lhis tree is 150 years 
old (150 rings at the base). During its first five 
years it grew only seven inches (145 rings seven 
inches from the base). Evidently it then began to 
touch crowns with other saplings, for it took a spurt 
and put on fifteen inches a year steadily till it was 
forty years old (forty rings forty-icur and one-half 
feet above ground). It was not growing as fast 
as its neighbors, however, for at this point it began 
to be overshadowed, and its growth declined for 
the next ten years to as little as four inches a year. 
Just in time to save its life, something happened 
to its big neighbors, presumably a wind storm— 
let’s see, that would be 1806—and it resumed a 
steady growth of about six inches a year, having 
passed its fastest growing time. Here's a false 
ring—twenty—forty—forty-six years back. ‘Iwo 
very thin rings—see? instead of one thick one. 
Means that something interrupted the growing 
season—probably a late frost. Let’s ask the oldest 
inhabitant.’ And the chances are ten to one the 
oldest inhabitant remembers the hard spring of 
1860 and has heard tales of the great wind in 1806” 
How interesting it would be to take intellectnal 
and moral borings of a man to see what the record 
was in the third, sixth, or eighth grade. ‘Ihe story 
of intellectual growth is as unerring as that of the 
tree, only we do not know how to read it. 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND CHAIRS. 

London has a safe, and yet generous, provision 
for the use of the school buildings by the public. 

Permission to use the school for the purpose of 
holding prize distributions, school concerts, and en- 
tertainments may be obtained from the divisional 
member in charge of the school. The application 
must be returned to the head office, duly filled up, 
at least two days before the date of the proposed 
occupation. Applications for the use of schools 
or rooms for any other purpose than those detailed 
in this paragraph must be made by letter to the 
head office. 

Where chairs or a platform are stored at the 
school, and their use is required for a particular 
occupation, a separate application for such use must 


be made to the furniture superintendent at the 
head office. 
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In the case of prize distributions and entertain- 
ments to the children where no charge for admis- 
sion is made, if a sufficient number of chairs is not 
stored at the school where the meeting is to be 
held, arrangements will be made for the use of 
chairs from other schools in the neighborhood, but 
a fortnight’s notice must be given. A similar 
application must be made in the case of entertain- 
ments, etc., where a charge is to be made for ad- 
mission, but in these cases the cost oi cartage of 
chairs is not defrayed by the board. 

All departments of a school may be let for the 
use of children, but no rooms fitted with desks tor 
children can be let for the use of adults; this re- 
striction, however, does not apply to committee 
meetings or small meetings of clubs, friendly socie- 
ties, and other kindred associations. 

All information with reference to the letting of 
schools can be obtained from the head office. 

No occupation of the school after school hours 
is allowed except upon authority from the head 
office, or (in the case of an “occasional” letting in 
connection with the work of the day school, such as 
an entertainment or prize distribution) by permis- 
sion of the divisional member in charge of the 
school. 


a 


RURAL DISADVANTAGES. 


Ernest Burnham of Kalamazoo presents these 
startling figures :— 

“A study of 100 of the smaller (not the smallest) 
rural districts selected from thiry-seven counties 
in Michigan shows: Average number in each dis- 
trict, 21; average enrollment, 15; average atten- 
dance, 10; average number months school, 8.3; 
average wages per month, $25.33; average cost of 
instruction per month per pupil, based upon en- 
rollment, $1.69; based upon average attendance, 
$2.53. The significance of these figures for per 
capita cost is enhanced when they are compared 
with the corresponding items in the maintenance 
of graded schools in incorporated villages and 
cities, where the average per capita cost of in- 
struction per month in grades below the high 
school is, based upon enrollment, $1.14, $.55 less 
than in the country and based upon average at- 
tendance $1.44, $1.09 less than in the country.” 


> 


STATUS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


More than 70 per cent. of the cities of more than 
8,000 inhabitants in the United States have manual 
training or industrial arts in some form in the pub- 
lic schools, according to Professor Frank W. Bal- 
lou of the Cincinnati technical high school. It is 
usually begun in the eighth grade with simple bench 
work—to the students the most interesting and in 
a certain way the most valuable form. There are 
twenty-four cities in the United States that have 


technical schools or manual training high schools. 


EXPENSES PER CAPITA. 


Colorado expends on her public schools $6.75 per 
capita of the population ; North Dakota, $6.60; Ne- 
vada, $6.08; California, $6.03; New York, $5.98; 
Massachusetts, $5.87; Utah, $5.47; Washington, 
$5.38; South Dakota, $5.29; Idaho, $4.60; Rhode 
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Island, $4.56; Nebraska, $4.47; Montana, $4.46: 
Oregon, $1.45; lowa, $4.31; Minnesota, $4.30; In- 
diana, $4.29; Lllinois, $4.29; Connecticut, $4.23. 


One of the most highly esteemed principals of 
New York city says this of the editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education. It represents what the editor 
would like most of all to have true and also that 
toward which he will ever strive: “lhe editor of the 
Journal of Education represents the quite 
unusual phenomenon of cultivated _liter- 
ary instinct along with a most remarkable experi- 
ence in studying and passing judgment on educa- 
tional conditions all over America.” 


Professor Oscar Erf of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College takes buttermilk, converts it into 
powder, and feeds it back to the cows. He thinks 
he will save ‘Kansas farmers $400,000 a year. The 
next professor may demonstrate the value of edu- 
cation. 


The scholarship and professional training of the 
newly elected teachers are vastly higher than ever 
before. ‘This is so notably true that superintend- 
ents and school boards usually publish the facts in 
this regard of each newly elected teacher. 


California alone has 19,000,000 acres of forest 
reserves set apart by the United States. In all, the 
United States plans to reserve 150,000,000 acres of 
forest reserves in the near future. 


If you expect absolute perfection you will need 
to hasten to the perfect eternity, and those who 
hasten there never get to the perfect end of eternity, 
apparently. 


The school has not done its complete work with 
the child until it has influenced for good his read- 
ing habit for life. 


President Dabney has set a fast pace for univer- 
sity leadership of the education and educators of a 
municipality. 


In so far as Christian Science eliminates worry, 
it is a blessing of highest order to the teacher and 
the school. 


Many cities and towns have had ten times as 
many teachers in summer schools as they had five 
years ago. 


It is entirely clear now that the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation has no idea of going out of busi- 
ness. 


School life as a whole should be interesting to a 
child even though not everything in it is interest- 
ing. 

Toledo is doing more for newsboys and _ their 


associates than any other city in the country. 


The school garden is the handmaid of geogra- 
phy and the bride of nature study. 


Mississippi’s great educational awakening is 
highly to her credit. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION. 


Seldom has a more appalling catastrophe of the 
kind been recorded than that which overtook the 
little town of Fontanet, Ind., on October 15. The 
plant of the Dupont Powder Company, located 
near the town, exploded, mill by mill, the culmina- 
tion of the horror being reached when the great 
magazine, containing 40,000 kegs of powder, blew 
up. Then came fire, sweeping through the debris, 
and burning to death some of the victims who were 
caught in the wreckage. Two churches, three 
schoolhouses, all the business blocks, and nearly 
all the dwellings in this town of 1,200 to 1,500 in- 
habitants, were leveled to the ground. The dead 
number about eighty, the injured, 500, and no one 
knows how many of the 300 miners who were un- 
derground when the shock of the explosion broke 
down the mine walls may have perished. 

SMASHING THE OCEAN RECORDS. 

The latest performance ofthe Cunard steamship 
Lusitania, on her second voyage westward, smashed 
all the ocean speed records. The great ship 
made the trip from Queenstown to Sandy Hook 
in four days, nineteen hours, fifty-eight minutes. 
Her best run in one hour was 24.76 knots, and she 
averaged just twenty-four knots an hour for the 
whole voyage, which was a remarkably sustained 
performance. Her best day’s run was 617 miles. 
This gives her the coveted blue ribbon hitherto 
held by the North German Lloyd Company, for it 
marks the shortest time from any European port 
to New York, the fastest average speed for any 
transatlantic voyage, and the longest run in a sin- 
gle day. 

THE FRENCH RADICALS SPLIT. 

‘The most interesting movement in French poli- 
tics for a long time is the unanimous decision of 
the Radical and Radical-Socialist parties, which 
between them control the Republican majority in 
the French parliament, to break away from the 
Unified or Extreme Socialists, who have gone into 
the anti-militarism movement for the disorganiza- 
tion of the army. The breach is made more com- 
plete by an appeal to the French electors to with- 
draw their support from all candidates who are 
identified with the anti-militarism agitation. 
Naturally, this action is bitterly resented by the ex- 
treme Socialists, but in the end it will strengthen 
rather than weaken the government. 


NOT SO CALM IN MOROCCO. 

The recent drift of events in Morocco fully sus- 
tains the suggestion recently made in this column 
that the French were quite too sanguine in con- 
cluding that the whoie trouble had been ended by 
the submission of seven of the most powerful tribes. 
Some of the tribesmen who submitted have been 
attacked by their less compliant neighbors, and 
have been refused aid by the French; the rival Sul- 
tan of the South has secured arms and ammunition 
by raiding the custom-houses, and has massed a 
large force to move upon Casablanca; the reigning 
Sultan is apparently on his last legs, both as re- 
gards finances and military resources; and there 


have been ugly differences between the French and 
Spanish commanders at Casablanca, which tend to 
weaken the alliance for the restoration of order. 


TAFT IN THE FAR EAST. 

Secretary Taft’s reception by the Chinese mer- 
chants and officials at Shanghai was hardly less 
significant than his welcome at Tokio. The very 
Chinese merchants who, not many months ago, 
were urging a general boycott of American manu- 
factures gave Mr. Taft such a greeting as has 
never before been accorded to a foreign statesman ; 
and his frank and genial statement of American 
sympathy and good will made a very favorable im- 
pression upon a people already touched by the gen- 
erous aid given the Chinese famine sufferers by 
Americans and by the American renunciation of 
the Boxer indemnity. At Manila Mr. Taft had, if 
possible, a warmer welcome still, for the more in- 
telligent Filipinos have grateful recollections of 
Mr. Taft as governor-general. 


THE FARCICAL RUSSIAN BLECTIONS. 


The elections for the third Russian Duma con- 
tinue with few signs of interest. The process is a 
cumbrous one, for the candidates are not voted for 
directly, but through intermediary electors, who 
meet later in electoral célleges to make the actual 
choice. As no public assemblages are permitted, 
and as political discussion is tabooed in the pa- 
pers, there is an entire absence of the open agita- 
tion and discussion usually attendant on elections 
in a free country. The most interesting manifes- 
tation thus far is the almost complete abstention 
of the small landowners. Little doubt is felt that 
the government will secure a Duma as subservient 
as it wants, and as it intended to get through the 
restricted suffrage provided by last June’s electoral 
law. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The Hague Conference is drawing toward a 
close. It may be said to have settled little or noth- 
ing beyond establishing the extreme difficulty of 
getting the nations of the earth to make a definite 
agreement looking toward peace. Jeyond the 
recommendation of a third conference some years 
from now to take up the questions left open by this 
one, and the framing of a few conventions regu- 
lating rules of war, the conference has been practi- 
cally futile and fruitless. Even the attempt to 
frame a convention looking to obligatory obligation 
was finally abandoned, and the committee on arbi- 
tration adopted, instead, a compromise declaration 
in favor of the general prineiple which was so 
colorless that Mr. Choate, as the spokesman of the 
American delegation, refused to vcte upon it, and 
was joined by the delegates of Japan and one or 
two other countries. 

ENGLISH POLITICS. 

There are lively times ahead in English politics 
l‘ollowing the example of the premier, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, to which reference was 
made in this column last week, the Liberal speak- 


(Continued on page 445.) 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.— (XXIII) 


(Continued from page 433.] 


tiors the features of the unworthy dukes whose 
memory these monuments so disdainfully, yet so 
gloriously, celebrate, it is impossible not to feel in 
them living presences. The “Lorenzo,” particu- 


.larly, which we illustrate to-day, is a masterpiece of 


suggestion. It is called “The Thinker,” and it is 
almost impossible to divest one’s self of the feeling 
that behind that gloomy face a round of slow- 
revolving thoughts is marking the flight of the ages. 
It was of this head that our own Hawthorne wrote 
in eloquent words how the master’s magic chisel 
had left the block and fairly carved in air the 
shadowy features, seemingly dependent no longer 
vpon material. 

The great French sculptor, Rodin, once said that 
his idea of a statue was the same as Michael An- 


gelo’s—a figure that could be rolled down hill with- . 


out breaking anything off. See how well the lines 
of “The Thinker” illustrate such an ideal of com- 
pactness. As the master foresaw the figure within 
the block, so we in turn feel that there still remains 
mm the statue somewhat of the mass and immobility 
of the stone. Quiet and self-centred it is, vet full 
of potent energy. Michael Angelo never wished 
to give his statues motion, but he always charged 
them with life, so that they seem to need but the 
word in order to arise and use their strength. 

How did this man become so great? Who shal! 
say? His parents were not even interested in art, 
his father being bitterly opposed to his choice of 
profession. But the boy could not do otherwise; 
the vocation was laid upon him; a sculptor he was 
to be. His teachers were mediocre men. 
tered not; they gave him what he required—the 
use of tools. He supplied the rest. 
learn painfully. step by step. 


It mat- 


Some have to 
His was a mind 
which leaped, or rather flew, and recognized at once 
the best. All that others had done served as his 
lessons ; their experiments were his, and he needed 
not todo them over again. Their failures and 
faults he avoided, their best points—the poses of 
Donatello, the massing of Della Quercia—he 
adopted and made his own. He began his profes- 
sional career with the skill and knowledge of ex- 
perienced age coupled with the energy of youth. 
At twenty-five Michael Angelo had completed his 
“Pieta,” one of his most perfect works: at thirty, 
his “David” won for him the grateful homage of 
his native city and made his name famous through- 
out all Italy. Torn from his favorite art and the 
colossal project of his tomb for St. Peter’s, and 
forced by the whim of an erratic pope to paint the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel, he produced in this 
unfamiliar ficld the grandest decoration in the 
world, doing the entire work with his own hands. 
Again and again he returned to that majestic vision 
of the tomb of Julius IT., only to be thwarted. The 
struggle of those sombre years has been called 
"The Tragedy of the Tomb.” Later came these 
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other tombs, destined like most of his works to re- 
main unfinished. Put what splendid fragments 
there are! It is a liberal education to know these 
sculptures and their story —Used by permission of 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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SCHOOL CATALOGS. 


BY A. W. ABRAMS, 


Ilion, New York. 


One of the interesting features of the modern 
public school is the “annual catalog.” This very 
frequently shows decided lack of perspective and 
the want of an ordinary sense of the fitness of 
things on the part of the person responsible for it. 

The catalog, naturally enough though inexcus- 


ably, is often modeled after those of the older 


private boarding school. These earlier institutions 
drew students from far and near, and there was a 
solid reason for giving a description of the location 
of the school. Now that every village has its high 
school, the necessity for telling prospective stu- 
dents where such school is located and how to get 
there hardly exists. Nevertheless the first para- 
graph of the catalog is almost certain to assure the 
reader that the town in which the school is situated 
is on the railroad, that the citizens of the com- 
munity are cultured and enterprising, and that the 
scenery, healthfulness, and moral tone of this place 
are unsurpassed. 

Then follows the altogether unnecessary state- 
ment that the “object” of the school is “to furnish 
students with a sound, practical education.” The 
discipline of the school is of course “salutary, tend- 
ing to the upbuilding of the moral nature of the 
boys and girls.” 
well-selected library,” and surely “such a collection 


The school always “possesses a 


of books is of inestimable value to both students 
and teachers.” 
ment of the school is most complete and satisfac- 
Indeed, it is strange that the people of the 
district, after reading this catalog, should ever sts- 
pect that any further expenditures for equipment 
were needed. 


The laboratory and general equip- 


tory. 


The results of the work are magnificent, and stu- 
dents are very successful in passing examinations. 
These results, if not directly brought about, must 
be greatly encouraged by the very definite “rules 


-and regulations” which still consume printer’s ink. 


“The principal is to have general supervision of the 
school”—of course. The teachers are to keep 
their records, to teach the pupils, to maintain 
oder, to “teach thoroughly,’ “in every recitation 
to insist upon erect position,” “never to accept care- 
less work,” etc. The janitor, properly enough, is 
to look after the buildings and grounds. “Pupils 
are to conform to the rules and regulations of the 
school, to obey promptly all directions of the teach, 


ers, and to be diligent in study.” They “shall oc 
cupy the seats assigned to them.” 


communicate in the halls.” 


“They must not 
One thing pupils are 
especially forbidden to do is “to use tobacco or in 
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toxicating drinks about the school building”! The 
rule seems as much out of place in a catalog as 
emoking would in or about the school building. 

The motive of the paragraph on location seems 
to be to tell one’s friends in what a pleasant place 
we are located, rather than to advance the interests 
of the school. A perfunctory statement of the pur- 
pose of the school is needless. Some regulations 
are from time to time necessary for the proper 
management of a school. But in any except the 
larger schools it would seem rarely to be necessary 
or advisable to print an extended set of these. If 
they are to be printed at all for distribution, they 
should be sane and pertinent. 

It is safe to say that the principal who lacks ex- 
ecutive ability to conduct his school without such a 
list of rules wil! not succeed with it. Such a list of 
rules is usually too meagre to be considered com- 
plete, too perfunctory to secure attention, and too 
inane to command respect. A school circular of 
this sort is obiectionable not alone because it is 
uscless, but especially because the opportunity of 
presenting to the community a straightforward dis- 
cussion of some important needs of the school is 
sacrificed. Instead of trying to make the condi- 
tions of the school appear to be ideal, would it not 
be wise for the principal clearly and forcefully to 
point out some defects of the school with the end 
in view of gaining the support of the community 
in correcting them? Too often the school report 
says the building is well lighted and ventilated when 
the ratio of light is only 1:10, and when window 
ventilation is being resorted to almost constantly. 
Rules of practice of the right sort are needed, but 
they should be specific and should relate to the 
business of the school, the basis of promotion, the 
operation of the course of study, the method of 
keeping records, etc. Matters of administration 
have a place in such regulations, but not methods 
of teaching,principles of hygiene, and admonitions 
on morality. 

A school report is not a catch-penny advertise- 
ment for non-resident students or a solace to the 
minds of the residents of the district, but a means 
of reaching the people of the community to give 
them a correct notion of the school, to inform them 
as to proper standards, and to secure their co- 
operation in making the school more efficient. 
Permanent success in school work depends upon 
getting at the root of matters, not in thoughtless 
imitation of the obsolete. 

DINNER CARDS. 

One of the latest devices for 
the school through the drawing exercises is the design- 
inx of dinner cards. ‘This interests the homes of means 
and culture, which is always more difficult, but none the 
less important than to interest the humble homes. Pu- 


pils in any wide-awake school with a teacher of to-day 


ean design and paint or sketch in outline really exqui- 
site cards adapted to the occasion or even to the in- 
dividual. Not infrequently a student whose home 
knows not the luxury of dinner parties turns many an 
honest dime by designing dinner cards for persons of 
abundant means. 


interesting the home in 
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DIRECTED HOME READING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.— ( II.) 


BY GERTRUDE F. GREENE, 
Belcher School, Milton, Mass. 


(The books with * should be recommended in every grade.) 
SIXTH GRADE. 
FEBRUARY. 


1. Oregon Trail. Francis Parkman. 

2. Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads. 
Grierson. 

8. Stories from Plato. Burt. 

4. Through Three Campaigns. Henty. 

5. The Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock. 

6. A Little Girl of Old Philadelphia. Amanda Doug- 
lass. 

7. The Fur Seal’s Tooth. 


MARCH. 
1. The Flight of Pony Baker. William Dean Howells. 
2. The Magic Forest. S. E. White. 
3. The Court of Boyville. William Allen White. 
4. Westwood Ho. Charles Kingsley. 
5. Baron Munchausen. 
6. Forest Land. Robert Chamber. 


APRIL. 


1. Rudder Grange. Frank Stockton. 

2. Bird World. Stickney and Hoffman. 

3. The World’s Painters and Their Pictures. Hoyt. 
4. Norse Stories. H. W. Mabie. 

5. Ways of the Six Footed. Comstock. 

6 


BK. W. 


Kirk Munroe. 


Troubadour Tales. Evaleen Stein. 
Treasure Island. R. L. Stevenson. 


MAY. 


1. A Little Girl of Old St. Louis. Amanda Douglass. 
2. The Master Key. Baum. 

3. The Comedy in Wax (St. Nicholas for 1905). 

4. Don Quixote. Retold by Judge Parry. 

5. Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott. 


6. Ronald Bannerman’s Boyhood. George MacDonald. 


7. Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
JUNE. 

1. Boys’ Second Book of Inventions. Ray Stannard 
Baker. 

2. The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. Annie F, 
Brown. 

38. Boy Hunters of Kentucky. Ellis. 

4. Wolf Ear the Indian. Ellis. 


Ellis. 

Mark Twain. 

7. Child's History of England. Dickens. 

8. Our Little French Cousin. Blanche Mansfield. 
9. Our Little English Cousin. Blanche Mansfield. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


5. Red Feather. 
6. Tom Sawyer. 


FEBRUARY. 
1. In Darkest Africa. Henry M. Stanley. 
2. Daniel Boone. Abbott. 
3. Kit Carson.. Abbott. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


4. Hunting the Grizzly. 
5 the Sycamore. Charles G. D. 


The Little People of 
Roberts. 
6. *The Bee People. Margaret Warner Morley. (A 
book that the fourth-grade people like). 
MARCH. 
Chapman’s Bird Book. 
Plants and Their Children. 
Rough Riders. Theodore Roosevelt. 
4. The Story of the Champions of the Round Table. 
Howard Pyle. 
5. The Red Chief. Tomlinson. 
Washington Irving. 


Frank T. Bullen. 


6. Tales of a Traveler. 
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APRIL. 


The Boy Captive in Canada. Mary P. Wells Smith. 

The Golden Goose and Other Fairy Tales. Eva 
March Tappan. 

The Painted Desert. Kirk Munroe. 

What Might Have Been Expected. Frank Stock- 
ton. 

Trapper Jim. Edwyn Sandys. 

Cyrus and Alexander. Abbott. 

MAY. 

The Adventure of Peter Pan in Kensington Gar- 
dens. J. M. Barrie. 

An Island in the Air. Ernest Ingersoll. 

Three Young Continentals. E. T. Tomlinson. 

Old Paths and Legends of New England. Katharine 
M. Abbott. 

The Young Citizen. C. F. Dole. 

The Ship that Found Herself. Rudyard Kipling. 

Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain. 

JUNE. 

The Boys of Greenway Court. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 

Poor Boys Who Have Become Famous. Sarah K. 
Bolton. 

Poor Girls Who Have Become Famous. Sarah K. 
Bolton. 

North America. Anthony Trollope. 

James Russell Lowell’s Lectures. Harper & Bros. 

Astoria. Washington Irving. 

Poems. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Other Girls. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


FEBRUARY. 
Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
Marmion. Scott. 
The Jumping Frog. Mark Twain. 
Three Men in a Boat. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Four in Camp. Barbour. 
Agriculture for Beginners. Burkett, Stevens, and 
Hill. 
Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain. 


MARCH. 
The Man Without a Country. E. E. Hale. 
Nineteen Beautiful Years. Frances Willard. 
Robert Falconer. George MacDonald. 
The Seasons in a Flower Garden. Louise Shelton. 
Kim. Kipling. 
Boy Soldiers and Officers of 1812. Tomlinson. 
Joan of Are. Samuel Clemens. 
APRIL. 
Cudjo’s Cave. Trowbridge. 
The Three Scouts. Trowbridge. 
O Yuri San. Century for July, 1906. 
Michael Strogoff. Jules Verne. 
The Alhambra. Washington Irving. 
Three Men on Four Wheels. Jerome K. Jerome. 
MAY. 
Upland Game Birds. Edwyn Sandys and T. S. Van 
Dyke. 
Salmon and Trout. Dean Sage, W. C. Harris, and 
C. H. ‘Townsend. 
The Three Musketeers. Alexandre Dumas. 


Janet, Her Winter in Quebec. Anna Chapin Ray. 
English Homes. Henry James, Jr. 


The True Story of Paul Revere. Charles Ferris 
Gettemy. 


Old Mam’selle’s Secret. E. Marlitt. 
JUNE. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. Celia Thaxter. 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Jules Verne. 
Play and Profit in My Garden. E. P. Roe. 
The Deer Family. Theodore Roosevelt and others. 
Work. Louisa M. Alcott. 
The Black Dwarf. Scott. 
Life of John Stark. Edward Everett. 

—Milton School Journal. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE BIBLE AS GOOD READING. By Senator Al- 
bert J. Beveridge. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, cloth, 50 cents; calf, $1.00. 

It is refreshing to see a United States senator, an up- 
to-date senator, making a vigorous plea for the more 
universal, intelligent, and devout reading of the Bible, 
but then Senator Beveridge is an unusual man. He is 
the most romantic of all our leaders when one takes ‘nto 
account his early and later life. He is but forty-five 
years of age, and is among the foremost of the  states- 
men. From twelve years his was a life of privation. 
At twelve he was a plough boy; at fourteen a railroad 
laborer: at fifteen a logger. He was virtually broucht 
up in a logging-camp. He had a tremendous appetite 
for reading, but out there in the woods there was not 
much to read save the Bible. Accordingly, the lad read 
the Bible through and through and came at last—as he 
went on in life and had the opportunity to compare it 
with other books—-to see that it was, merely considered 
from the point of view of interesting reading, the best 
book of all. Oh, that every boy would read th’s book, 
and he will read it if he has a chance. . Who will give 
a copy of it to each of the 7,500 high schools of the 
United States, or better yet, who will give a copy to each 
of a million young men from fifteen to twenty, who 
would be glad to have it? Of course no one will do it. 
Men of large means do not do this kind of a thing. and 
so we must be content to have individuals give it to the 
young men whom they know. It is a notable book. an 
attractive and convincing book. 


HUNTER’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY. For the first 
year in the high school. By George William Hunter, 
A. M., instructor in biology. DeWitt Clinton high 
school, New York city. A _ practical text-book cor- 
relating botany, zoology, and human _ physiology. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 445 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
This is a remarkably attractive and useful text-book. 

Biology is so recent a study for high schools that the 
text-books have been growing in merit until we here 
have one of the best text-books for first-grade hich school 
work that has appeared on any subject. The scheme of 
correlation is entirely natural and yet ingenious, the in- 
formation is abundant, attractive, and reliable. The 
arrangement is helpful in the extreme for both the stu- 
dent and the teacher, the illustrations make a beautiful 
book. while at the same time they teach of themselves. 
There are many pedagogical and scientific aids. This 
course combines in excellent proportion text-book 
study, laboratory experiments, field work, and work for 
oral recitation. It will give students a general coneep- 
tion of the wide range of forms in plant and animal 
life: lead them to observe the various processes carried 
on by plants and animals, and to study only so much of 
Structure as is necessary for a clear comprehension of 
these processes; and help them to understand the gen- 
eral structure of the human body, and the way to care 
for it. The laboratory and field work will be readi'y 
comprehended and will require only simple and_ inex- 
pensive equipment. 

THE CHILD'S WORD-GARDEN. A Primer 
to Precede and Accompany the Jones and Other First 
Readers, by J. S. Lansing. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Tllustratel in 
colors. 

Welcome ever to a beautiful new primer wlen it is 
made, as this is, along lines of experience of a remiurk- 
ably successful maker of school readers. The market 
for an attractive and ingenious primer can never le 
overstocked. Here is the only really uniformly sensi- 
ble feature of the school book world, for here we fur- 
nish the children with all of the best books, whereas in 
other subjects we select only one out of many excel'ent 
books. In this book an heroie effort is skilfully made 
to help children to learn to read as they learn to talk. 
The most significant feature of the scheme is the plan to 
expand the vocabulary rather than intensify it. to give 
the child a rapidly increasing number of words in which 
he is really interested. The color pictures are, of 
course, beautiful, here they are also directly helpful, but 
the chief attraction is the child-interest phase of the pic- 
tures. Dolls. birds, pets, and toys abound, but 
here they have a _ naturalness that is fascinating. 
The boy at play with his toys is not a made-up Little 
Lord Fauntleroy but a real everyday boy with his play- 
about clothes, and his toys are the real thing, tipved 
over and lying about criss-cross, rather than being on 
pedestals for exhibition purposes. 
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LEXICON TO THE ENGLISH POETICAL WORKS 
OF JOHN MILTON. By Laura B. Lockwood, Ph. D. 
(Yale), assistant professor at Wellesley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 671 pp. Price, 
$3.00 net. 

Dr. Lockwood has shown herself a master in the 
preparation of the most notable aid to the study of Mil- 
ton’s poetry that has been prepared on either side of the 
sea. Rarely does America give England any book on 
her own masters that is indispensable, but she has surely 
done it in this instance. When one looks into these 
nearly 1,400 columns, in which is every word that ap- 
pears in any poem of Milton with the closest discrimina- 
tive use in each case in which it is used, he does not 
wonder that the work was begun twelve years ago. 
For instance “go” is used with more than fifty different 
effects. and 120 different references to these various 
uses are recorded, requiring nearly two columns for these 
references. This is merely suggestive of the maznitude 
and thoroughness of the work. The purpose of the work 
is to provide a means by which the student may readily 
find the signification of any word in the poetry of Mil- 
ton. The chief aim has been that of definition, and 
every word in the poetry has been subjected to a care- 
ful examination. Almost every significant word in the 
vocabulary of Milton is filled with liberal and figurative 
meanings that shade into each other and off into other 
and related senses; and each word is modified and var‘ed 
in the shifting lights thrown on it by the context. This 
is perhaps truer of Milton than of any other English 
poet. The precise definition of words is impossible, 
because of their chameleonlike quality and_ their 
lack of exact correspondence to the ideas they rep- 
resent. Yet it is wise at least to attempt, in so far as 
possible, to reinterpret in the medium of everyday Eng- 
lish the lines of the poet who speaks in an even less 
transparent language. As such work must by its nature 
be more or less tentative, and hence lacking in finality. 
one cannot expect assent to all explanations of words; 
the reader will doubtless often see or feel some other 
shade of meaning to be dominant in a particular word. 
But when he disagrees with what is given, he will be 
stimulated to search for himself the thought of the 
poet; and there could be no higher desire for the book 
than that it should be an incentive to the closer read- 
ing of Milton, That “no one would nowadays read 
‘Paradise Lost’ for pleasure” has been disproved by 
years of experience. But for this pleasure assistance in 
the way of interpretation is often necessary. The anno- 
tators, from Newton and Todd down to Masson and 
Jerram, have done much to make clear difficult passages, 
yet there is much that they have not attempted to ex- 
plain: besides, the student who depends upon the anno- 
tors must have about him a small library of books. In 
providing this one book the author hopes to increase the 
number of those who read “the one artist of the highest 
rank in the great style whom we have.” 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN GENBRAL ZU- 
OLOGY. By Professor Glenn W. Herr'ecx of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo, 
110 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
A capital presentation of what may be done in the 

laboratory to discover the wonders and _ utilities of 
animal life. The author thinks it not unwise for the 
student to begin with the microscope, and so arranges 
his exercises. There is a clarity about his method of 
setting at the facts of the animal kingdom that is pecu- 
liarly attractive. We should imagine that the student 
would find the work of investigation made helpful and 
rewarding by just such a volume, which has all the 
marks of thorough preparation. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN'S PROSE AND POETRY. 
Edited by Maurice F. Eagan, LL. D., of the Catholic 
University of America. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth. 327 pp. Price, 40 cents net. 

The author of “Lead, Kindly Light’ was a gifted 
English writer both in prose and poetry. Few verses 
are more widely known or prized than those in the hymn 
just named. But he wrote many other good things, and 
to acquaint us with them is the editor’s worthy aim. 
Several pages are given to his life, and selections from 
his writings follow. The English the author uses is al- 
ways choice, and in many respects standard, and cuite 
apart from his subject-matter, which is debatable, he is 
a model in style—a fact which does not permit debate. 


STORIES OF STRANGE SIGHTS RETOLD FROM 
ST. NICHOLAS. Illustrated by Edwin L. Sabin. 
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Tudor Jenks, J. O. Davidson, and eighteen other au- 
thors. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 
200 pp. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book for children, 
teaching many things geographical, in as fascinating @ 
way as though one was giving children fairy tales. A 
bright feature of the book, one that is wholly unique, is 
a series of illustrated articles, “Good Morning ‘Round 
the World,” and “Rock-a-Bye’ Round the World.” The 
former has seventeen pictures, with verses illustrating 
and explaining the morning salutations in as many dif- 
ferent countries. The other has sixteen pictures illus- 
trating how they tend babies in sixteen different coun- 
tries. The whole book is charming. 


THE ROBINSON CRUSOE READER. By Julia Dar- 
row Cowles. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 115 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A delightful abridgment of Defoe’s great story put 
into words easily within the reach of the little people’s 
minds and their first attempts at continued reading. 
Following the text are suggestions to teachers who may 
make use of the story as to means of impressing the 
story by such accessories as drawing the ship, the cats, 
dogs, etc., making a cave in a sand-table, etc., ete. A 
word list for spelling is the closing feature. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S PICTURE PUZZLES. A book 
for children, combining quaint drawings, hidden ob- 
jects in each picture, and nursery jingles. Ph 'ladel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. Illustration on every 
page. 

This is the prize book of the season. There are sixty 
two-thirds-of-a-page pictures, in each of which is a hidden 

picture or puzzle picture. At the end of the bork is a 


key by means of which the puzzle picture is easily de 
tected. 


A FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS. By William Tyler 
Oleott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 163 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A valuable astronomical treatise, with fifty diagrams 
accompanying the descriptive matter, and showing the 
constellations as they appear at the four seasons of the 
year. So admirably has the author done his work that 
by its aid the student may easily acquaint himself with 
the names and locations of the heavenly bodies, and the 
night skies may cease to be nothing but a_ twinkling 
maze, 


TENANTS OF THE TREES. By Clirence 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

We can imagine no better medium for acquainting our 
young people with the habits and peculiarities of birds 
and other “Fellows of the Woods” than this very inter- 
esting book. It is written in a free, conversational 
style, well adapted to attract and retain the attention of 
the reader and to impress upon his mind the importance 
of the subject. It is remarkably free from exaggera- 
tions and brings one into close sympathy with all nature, 
The book is beautifully illustrated with eight full-page 
colored plates, is printed in plain, large type on heavy 
paper, and is attractively bound. 


Hawkes. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


**Economies for High Schools and Co leges.”” By F. W. Blackman. 
Price, $1.20.——" Another Book of Verses for Children.” Edited 
E. V Lueas. Price, $1.50.—*A First Course in the Differential an 
Integral Cadculus.”” By William F. Osgood. Price, $2.00.—* Pupil 
Self-Government.”” By Bernard Cronson. Price, 90 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“From Gretna Green to Lands End.’’ By K.L. Rates. Price, $2.00. 
— “Romeo and Juliet.”” Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. Price,75cents. New Vork: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘*Father and Baby Plays.”’ By Emilie Poulsson. Price, $1,25. 
New York: The Century Company. 

“The Literature of Roguery.’’ By Professor F. W. Chandler. 
(Vols I.and II.) Price, $300. —‘*The Old_Peabody Pew.’ Ry Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Boyville.” By John E. Gunckel. Price, 75 cents. Toledo: 
Toledo Newsboys’ Asseciation. 

“Little Me Too.” By .Julia Dalrymple. Price, 75 cents.—**What 
Cana Young Man Do?” By F. W. Rollins. Price, $1.50,—“John 
Harvard and His Times.” By H. ©. Shelbv. Price, $2.00. ‘*The 
Pictorial German Course.”” By D. J. Rees. Price,65 cents. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

‘*Keller’s Das Fihnlein der Sieben Aufrechten.”” Edited by W. G. 
Howard and A.M. Sturtevant. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Thoughts on Education.”” By Thomas T. Watts. Published at 
Highlands, N. J. 

“Thoughts on Business.” By Waldo P. Warren. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

Short History of Rome.” By F.F. Abbott. Price, $1.00,— 
‘‘Handbook for the Study of Roman Histwry.” Price, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
availabie, these contributions should be short 
and eye Copy should be received 
by the 


itor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bangor. 


October 25: Middlesex County Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, Ev- 
erett, president. 

October 25: Franklin County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Turners Falls, 
Mass., Frank P. Davison, chair- 
man executive committee. 

November 1: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 

November 1: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton. 

November 7-9: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 8: Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass 


November 8: New England Associa- 
- tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27. 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky. 

December 31-January 1. 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, Iowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

January 1-3, 1908: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.: 
at Washington, D. C. 

July, 1908: National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States; 
president. Superintendent FE. 4G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.: secretary, Ir- 


win Shepard. Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


November 6-8: Schoo! Commissioners 
and Superintendents: president, 
Commissioner James Wingate, 
Princetown: secretary, Commis- 
sioner Ida E. Cosad, Wolcott; at 
Syracuse. 

November 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 
president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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at College of the City of New 
York. 


December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 
intendent Avery Ww. Skinner, 
Oneida; secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 
Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. Ss. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BANGOR. The annual meeting 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association 
and the Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges will be held in 


Bangor October 24, 25, and 26. The: 


meeting promises to be one of the 
most profitable that has ever been 
held, and one of the most largely at- 
tended. The associations have inthe 
past five years grown to such size 
and importance that now their con- 
ferences tax the capacity of our 
largest cities and for the past three 
years have been in the three largest 
cities in our state, Bangor, Port- 
Jand, and Lewiston. The associa- 
tions now have more than 1.590 
members, and the attendance upon 
the meetings reaches very closely to 
the 2.000 mark. 

Among the speakers, besides the 
teachers of ripe experience from all 
over the state, will be Henry Turner 
Bailey of North Scituate, Mass., who 
will read a paper on “The Arts and 
Crafts in Schools”; Miss Patty 8. 
Hill, instructor in the kindergarten 
department of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, will 
give a paper before the kindergart- 
ners on “Plays and Games”; Dr. ‘Al- 
bion W. Small of Chicago University 
will deliver an address on “The So- 
cial Century’: George H. Martin of 
Boston, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education, will 
give an address on “New Responsi- 
bilities of the Public School’; Miss 


October 24, 1907 


Alice M. Cooley of the University of 
North Dakota will speak on ‘The 
Use of Literature as a Means of 
Teaching Reading and Language.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ROCHESTER. A series of school 
board conferences will be held 
throughout the state this fall under 
the auspices of the state department 
of public instruction. The conference 
for Stafford county will be held in 
this city November 21. The subjects 
under discussion are those with 
which all school boards, especially 
rural school boards, have to grapple, 
and the conferences will be of great 
service to boards of education and 
through them to our state public 
school system. The other dates and 
places appointed are as_ follows: 
Belknap county at Laconia, October 
15; Grafton county at Plymouth. 
October 16; Rockingham county at 
Exeter, October 23, and at Salem. 
November 19: Hillsboro county at 
Hillsboro, October 29; Cheshire 
county at Keene, October 30; Sulli- 
van county at Newport, November 1; 
Grafton county at Lebanon, Novem- 
ber 12: Merrimack county at Con- 
cord, November 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will ho'd i*s 
tifty-fifth annual meeting Friday, 
October 25, in Converse hall. Tre- 
mont temple. Following is the 
morning program: “Self-Reve'ation.” 
Superintendent B. C. Gregory. Chel- 
sea, Mass.; “Literature as an Aid to 
Self-Expression,” Professor Alice 
W. Cooley. University of North Da- 
kota; “Brain and Muscle,” Professor 
John M. Tyler. Amherst College: 
“The Taxpayers’ Side of the Teach- 
ers’ Pension,’ Supervisor Charles H. 
Keyes, Hartford. Conn.: afternoon. 
report of committees and election of 
officers, “Jamestown and the Na- 
tion.” Professor Charles W. Kent, 
University of Virginia. The offeers 
for 1906-07 are: President. TT. G, 
Wheeler, Everett: vice-pres dents, 
William Bates. Cambr'dee: 
Charles G. Ham, Somerville: Charles 
W. Morey. Lowell; Emma F. Hovey, 
Woburn; Charles J. Emerzon, Stone- 
ham; executive committee, Beniamin 
C. Gregory, Chelsea: Frank 
Spaulding. Newtonville; Herbert IL. 
Rand, Malden; Eva R. Crane, Mel- 
rose; J. Henry Clagg, Watertown; 
secretary and _ treasurer, Fairfield 
Whitney. Townsend; auditor, Charles 
J. Emerson, Stoneham. 

«,The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Chub will hold its annual meeting at 
Hotel Brunswick October 26. Din- 
n>r will be served promptly at 1 p. 
m. Business will be taken vp at 
2.15 p. m., as follows: Report of the 
secretary, report of the treasurer, 
appointment of auditing conmittee, 
report of nominating committee, 
election of officers, election of new 
members. The after-dinner top‘e 
will be “School Hygiene.” Gve:ts of 
the club will include Robert W. Lov- 
ett. M. D.. delegate from the United 
States and vice-president of section 
of medical inspection at Interna- 
tional Congress of School of Hvgiene, 
London, 1907; John J. Cronin, M. D., 
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Half-Hours in Southern Histor 


By JNO. LESSLIE HALL, PH. D., 
lish and General History in the es, ~ of William and 
Gilt top. 


Mary. Lllustrated. 320 pp. 
Poems of Henry Timrod ° 
Memorial edition, with portrait. 


Poets of Virginia 
By F.V.N.PA 


Education, etc. 336 pp. 


Life of General Robert E. Lee . 


By Mrs. M.L. WILLIAMSON. 
By Mrs. M. L. WILLIAMSON. 


By CARLTON McCARTHY. 


Uncut edges. 


AINTER, A. M., * D: D., author of A History 
ot English Literature, Poets ‘of the "south, 


Illustrated. 
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Illustrated. 
Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia 


lllustrated, 
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A History of 
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-35 North Carolina History Stories 


183 pp. By W. 


248 pp. 


22 
By E.G. 


By J. L. M. CURRY. 


Southern States of the American Union . 

By J. L. M. CURRY. 

Southern Literature 
By LOUISE MANLY. 


Civil History of the Government of the Confed- 


1.25 
318 pp. 


1.00 


Gilt top. Uncut edges. 


272 pp. 
1.00 


. . 


Illustrated. 540 pp. 


C. ALLEN. Wlustrated. 
-40 Tennessee History Stories 

By T. C. KARNS. 
-50 Texas History Stories 
LITTLEJOHN. 


Tllustrated. 


Illustrated. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


assistant chief of medical inspection, 
department of health, New York 
city; Thomas F. Harrington, M. D., 
director of physical training and 
athletics, Boston public schools. 
The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
met October 11 in Huntington hall, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Dr. Wilson Farrand of New- 
ark academy, Newark, N. J., read a 
paper on “Are College Entrance Ke- 
quirements Excessive? What Re-ad- 
justment of Values of the Several 
Subjects is Desirable?” The discus- 
sion which followed was opened by 
Professor J. G. Hart of Harvard 
University, and continued by Eu- 
gene LD. Russell of the Lynn Classi- 
eal high school. In the evening 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University spoke on ‘‘The Humaniz- 
ing of Study.” After the business 
meeting Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of 
Harvard University gave an address 
on the subject, “Does not physical 
training. in view of its effects on the 
intellect and the will, as well as on 
the body, deserve to become a com- 
pulsory subject in school and colleze 
and to receive corresponding credit 
in the system of marking?’ The 
discussion following was opened by 
William Orr of the Springfield high 


school, and continued by President 
Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts 
College. 

The reunion of the Boston  nor- 
mal school alumni, which had been 
announced for this month, has 
been postponed by vote of the 


committee until the last Saturday in 
April in order that it may be held in 
building, which will not be 
completed for some time. The elabo- 
rate entertainment program which is 
being arranged will also be in better 
form for presentation at the later 
date. 

A course of lectures in practical 
citizenship has been arranged by the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government and the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. The program promises. to 
make good the claim of “practical,” 
for the speakers are not reformers or 
theorists, but men who have had ad- 
ministrative experience. The aim is 
to give the sort of information about 
city and state affairs that is needed 
to enable one to meet intelligently 
the demands of good citizenship. The 
lectures will be given at Perkins hall, 
264 Boylston street, on Tuesday 
afternoons. at 3.30 o’clock. The 


course is open without charge to 
members of federated clubs, suf- 
frage associations, the Women’s Hidu- 
cational and Industrial Union, and 
such other persons as are directly 
interested. Applications for course 
tickets should be made at once to 6 
Marlboro street, or 264 Boylston 
street, Boston. The program is as 
follows: November 19, “The Metro- 
politan District; Parks, Sewers, 
Waterworks,” Sylvester Baxter, sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Commission; December 3, “The 
Work of the State Board of Educa- 
tion,” by George H. Martin, secre- 
tary of the board; January 7, “The 
Commission on Industrial Educa- 
tion,” Professor Paul Hanus, chair- 
man of the commission; January 21, 
“The Work of the State Board of 
Charity,” Professor Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett. member of the board; February 
4, “The State Prisons and the Prison 
Commission,” Hon. Fred G. Petti- 
grove, chairman of the commission; 
February 18, “The Work of the Ly- 
man Industrial School,” M. H. 
Walker, superintendent; March 3, 
“The Work of the State Board of 
Health,” Dr. Charles Harrington, 
secretary of the board; March 17, 
“The Public Services,’ Louis D. 


Brandeis and Pierre Jay, bank com- 
missioner; April 7, “Suffolk County 


—the Sheriff, the Courts, Jail, 
try of Deeds,” Arthur D. Hill; 


Regis- 
April 


14, “Conference by Experts on the 
Needs of Boston Charter Revision,” 
Edward A. Filene; and other speak- 
ers to be announced. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The regular 
October meeting of the Rhode 
Island Citizens’ Historical Associa- 
tion was held October 10. This was 
called the Plymouth meeting, and 
the principal paper was entitled “A 
Fireside Talk on Hddy’s Point.” 
The program was continued by pa- 


pers and addresses by President 
Thomas W. Bicknell, W. W. Bstes, 


the Hon. 
Sherman, 


Amasa M. Eaton, Dr. S. A. 
and Miner H. Paddock. 
One of the interesting questions 
which will be discussed by the 
American Civic Association in its 
yearly meeting, to be held in connec- 
tion with the convention of the Na- 
tional Municipal League in Provi- 
dence, November 19-22, will be the 
elimination of the billboard as a 
nuisance. As a result of the asso 
ciation’s crusade against the objec- 
tionable billboard in the various 
cities of the country a strong senti- 
ment has been developed, and mer- 
chants and advertisers are num- 
bered among those who are opposed 
to this means of advertising. Oneof 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, up to the ‘* Holden Standard.”’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur, 


MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the efforts of the association is to 
have removed the billboards which 
now interrupt the beauties of Niag- 
ara Falls. Another subject which 
will be discussed by the yearly meet- 
ing will be the proposed interna- 
tional agreement with Great Britain 
for the permanent preservation of 
Niagara Falls in its rare natural 
beauty. It will be recalled that the 
American Civic Association was the 
leader in the movement which re- 
sulted in congressional action to pro- 
tect the falls from the greed of the 
power corporations. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The follow- 
ing distinguished citizens compose 
the New York Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children: 
Chairman, Charles ©. Burlingham, 
former president New York City 
Board of Education; vice-chairman 
and secretary, L. E. Opdyke and Wil- 
liam H. Allen, secretary and general 
agent New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor; 
assistant secretaries, Martha L. 
Draper, secretary local school board, 
No. 9, and Professor Lila V. North, 
Baltimore College for Women. Rep- 
resentatives of Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, United Hebrew Charities, St. 
Vincent'de Paul Society, Nurses’ Set- 
tlement, and various other societies 
and dispensaries complete the com- 
mittee: Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, 
Charles Loring Brace, Charles Sted- 
man Bull, M. D., Henry D. Chapin, 
M.-D., Ella Mabel Clark, William A. 
Clark, Professor Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, Lee K. Frankel, Mary Harri- 
man, Professor S. M. Lindsay, Rev. 
D. J. McMahon, F. S. Meara, M. D., 
Professor David S. Snedden, G. W. 
Vandergrift, M. D., Lillian Wald, 
Herbert L. Wheeler, D. D. S., Linsly 
R. Williams, M. D. 


ONEIDA. The eleventh annual 
meeting of the New York State As- 
sembly of Mothers will he held Octo- 
ber 22 to 25. The object of the as- 
sembly is to promote in the state of 
New York conference among parents 
and teachers upon questions vital to 
the best interests of home and 
school; to stimulate active interest 
in all that pertains to the highest 
and best development of children; 


to these ends, to induce the forma- 
tion of mothers’, teachers’ and home 
makers’ clubs throughout the state. 
It is educational in its scope and re- 


ligious, but non-sectarian, in char- 
acter. 
NEW JERSEY. 
WESTFIELD. John J. Savitz, 


superintendent of schools of West- 
field, was yesterday afternoon ap- 
pointed county superintendent of 
schools for Union county by the 
state board of education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. W. C. Washburn, 
president of the Cincinnati School 
Principals’ Association and principal 
of the Eleventh district school, has 
begun an agitation for the establish- 
ment of a new school, designed to 
meet scientifically the needs of de- 
fective and deficient children. “This 
is an ideal school that I have long 
been thinking of. It should be a 
magnificent building, located beyond 
the crowded district. It would have 
neatly-kept bed-rooms, dining-rooms, 
kitchens, classrooms, gymnasium. 
and industrial and domestic science 
training departments. In it would 
be housed several hundred of the un- 
fortunate children of Cincinnati. 
Those who have good homes would 
be present only during the day, and 
the homeless, or those whose abodes 
are not fit to be called homes, woud 
reside there altogether. Here the 
mentally or morally deficient chil- 
dren could be given training de- 
manded by their particular defects. 
The boys could cultivate gardens 
around the school and raise much of 
their own food. This would not be 
a reform school, nor house of refuge. 
It might cost half a million, but it 
would be the first school of the kind 
in the world and would give Cincin- 
nati added prestige as an educational 
centre, and the results would more 
than repay the cost.” 


MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA. The conditions 
here are very harmonious. The new 
buildings are correct in nearly every 
detail. The old brick, as well as the 


tortuous frame building (in which 
Superintendent Phillips failed to find 
a teacher for four days after he  be- 
came superintendent) are clean and 
warm if not modern. The faculty 
is very strong. Already Superin- 
tendent E. M. Phillips and his teach- 
ers are planning to give the SS. C. 
Minnesota Association a cordial re- 
ception when it convenes. Superin- 
tendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City is to be the great attraction. 

WASECA. Superintendent V. G. 
Pickett is so comfortably in com- 
mand of the schools, and so genially 
in harmony with the teachers, that a 
larger place will be likely to call 
him higher. 

The drawing in Waseca schools 
under the direction of Miss Bertha 
Conree deserves special commenda- 


tion. It is both skilled artisanship 
and attractive art. 
JAMESVILLE. Superintendent 


E. L. Dills is one of Minnesota’s 
growing men, and his teachers are 
determined to do their part to make 
his work here the best possible. 
OWATONNA. Superintendent P. 
J. Kuntz since coming to Minnesota 
has won for himself high standing 
as an efficient, conscientious gentle- 
man, and a successful superintend- 
ent. He has the support of profi- 
cient principals and industrious 
teachers in all departments. Owa- 
tonna is a prosperous school town. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation will convene in Lexington, 
Kentucky, December 27, 28, and 29. 
The officers are: President, R. J. 
Tighe, Asheville, N. C.; secretary, J. 
B. Cunningham, Birmingham, Ala.; 
local chairman, M. A. Cassidy, Lex-- 
ington, Ky. 


ILLINOIS. 


FREEPORT. County Superin- 
tendent Cyrus Grove has issued an 
admirable leaflet for his teachers. It 
is full of helpful suggestions that are 
neither trite nor trifling. 

CHICAGO. Frederick George 
MeNally, president of the publishing 
house of Rand, MeNally & Co., died 
in Chicago recently. He had been 
ill for three weeks with nervous 
prostration due to overwork. Fred- 
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erick George McNally was born in 
Chicago December 20, 1865, and was 
the son of the late Andrew McNally, 
one of the founders and for many 
years the president of Rand, McNaly 
& Co., printers, publishers, and sta- 
tioners. Educated at Highland Mil- 
itary Academy, he was graduated in 
the class of *84, and was married in 
the same year to Miss Lydia L. 
Wryles of New Rochelle, N. He 
at once entered the publishing house 
of which his father was a member, 


and, beginning as a_ bill clerk, ad- 
vanced until he became  vice-presi- 
dent and auditor in 1898. He sue- 


ceeded his father president in 
1904. He was a director of the Chi- 
cago National bank, of the Home 
Savings bank, and of the Equitable 
Trust Company; president and a di- 
rector of the Prairie Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company, the Farm Life 
Company, the Vindermere Ranch 
Company, and the Neff Laboratory 

ompany. He was a member of the 

hicago Athletic Union League, 
Washington Park, Marquette, Glen 
View and Chicago Automobile Clubs, 
and of the New York Athletic Club, 
and was a _ thirty-second degree 
Mason. 

Chicago University is to have a 
memorial library to President Har- 
per. for which John D. Reckefeller 
has given $600,000. 


a 


College Notes. 


John A. Keith, principal of the 
training department at the Illinois 
State Normal University. ac- 


cepted the principalship of the Wis- 
consin state normal school at Osh- 
kosh. Mr. Keith is a graduate of 
Normal, and later was graduated 
from Johns Hopkins University. He 
was in charge of the grammar de- 


partment at the State Normal 
University for several years. He 
was training teacher’ at the 
Northern State Normal school for 


three years, and then returned to 
Normal, where he held a similar po- 
sition for the past year. His  pro- 
motion pleases his many friends, but 
is coupled with regret that the state 
loses so good a school man. Tllinois 
State Normal University sup- 
plied several presidents for state nor- 
mal schools in other states. 

The Tlinois Industrial University, 
as the University of Illinois was at 
first called, opened in 1867, Its en- 
rollment the first year was seventy- 
seven, and it had four instructors. 
Twenty years later it enrolled 397 
and had twenty-nine instructors. In 
1906, at the close of its fortieth year, 
it had 4.074 students and 498 instruc- 
tors. No women were enrolled un- 
til 1870-1871. In this year there were 
twenty-three women students. This 
number gradually increased until it 
reached 825 at the end of the fortieth 
vear. 

One of the newer departments of 
the University of [Illinois is the 
school of education. President 
James says the function of the 
school is to co-ordinate all the forces 
of the university which have to do 
directly with the preparation of 
teachers for our public high schools, 
and with the training of superintend- 
ents for our city school systems. 
During the first year of the school’s 
organization over 100 students were 
enrolled, and this number has grad- 
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ually increased. The school grants 


certificates showing work accom- 
plished, but gives no degrees. 


EXCUSE ME FER WISHIN’. 
Excuse me fer wishin’ to want to go 
fishin’; 
Excuse me fer wishin’ the trees were 
aswishin’ 
The bloom and the berry down over 
my head 
On the bank of the stream that sings 
there in its bed! 
Excuse me fer wishin’—my heart is 
afishin’, 
I’m not fit for workin’ in such a con- 
dition; 
It’s nothin’ but wishin’ and swishin’ 
and fishin’— 
Excuse me, excuse 
fer wishin’, 
But, dad blame it all, I just will go 
afishin’. 


me, excuse me 


—Baltimore Sun. 


> 


In the early years of his ministry 


Bishop Bascomb of the Southern 
Methodist church was considered 
“too much of a dandy,” and was 


sent on mountain circuits to bring 


him down to the level of old- 
fashioned Methodism. One of his 
mountain members persuaded the 


minister to wear a suit of homespun, 
that he might be more in harmony 
with his listeners. When Mr. Bas- 
comb appeared as trig in homespun 
as he had been in broadcloth, the 
mountaineer’s chagrin was intense. 
“Well, I declare!” he exclaimed. 
“Go it your own way, Brother Bas- 
comb. I give it up. It ain’t your 
clothes that’s so pretty, it’s jist you.” 

One day, after ordering some tripe 
for dinner, Mrs. W. went into the 
kitchen, where she met the cook, who 
had recently come over from Ireland, 
“You have heard of tripe before, 
have you not?” asked Mrs. W. “Oh, 
yes, ma’am,” answered the cook, “I 
have heard of that—stars and tripe.” 


a 


City Nephew—“What do you think 
of Dr. Pillsbury as a physician?’ 

Farmer Hayroot—“Safest doctor 
anywhere in this part of the county 
—nearly always off fishin’ when he’s 
wanted.’—Judge. 


Often the men of shortest stature 
are the ones most generally looked up 
to.—Florida Times-Union. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

(Centinued from page 437.) 
ers are conducting an active cam- 
paign looking to a curtailment of the 
prerogatives of the House of Lords. 
When parliament reopens on Janu- 
ary 20, the government will reintro- 
duce some of the measures which 
were strangled by the Lords at the 
last session, and will challenge the 
upper house also by licensing and 
education bills, which are likely to 
deepen the division between the two 
houses. The next step, after the an- 
ticipated differences between the 
Commons and Lords on these meas- 
ures have declared themselves, will 
be the introduction of the promised 
resolution favoring the restriction of 
the powers of the House of Lords; 
and on this it is likely that an appeal 
will be taken to the voters at a gen- 
eral election not later than next au- 
tumn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. C. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION 


NECESSARY. 


Husband—“I can’t make out what 
is wrong with my meerschaum pipe. 
There is a very peculiar taste with it, 
and it don’t draw.” 

Wife—‘That’s odd. It seemed to 
draw all right when Johnny was 
blowing bubbles with it.”—Judy. 


UN- 


AND THE DIVIDENDS, TOO. 


“No sex in salaries!” cry the teach- 
ers. We know the name of the sex 
that gets most of the salaries in ex- 
sooner or later.—New York 

ail. 


a 


The following, says the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, are “genuine and un- 
touched extracts from the answers 
to a paper in General Information 
set to the pupils of a large prepara- 
tory school’: (1) The modern name 
for Gaul is Vinegar. (2) “Double 
dealing” is when you buy wholesale 


to sell retail. (3) “To dog a man’s 
footsteps” is to set your dog after 
him. (4) Common sense is gense 


that you have to think about a 

before you see it. (5) Peeress is tho 

property of a peer. (6) Amatory 

verses are verses composed by an 

amateur. (7) Income is a yearly tax. 
, 


bit 


The late Professor Jowett had a 
curious way of commenting on the 
work that was brought to him by 
students. On one occasion he was 
shown a set of Greek verses. After 
looking them over earefully, he 
glanced up rather blankly, and said 
to the author: “Have you any taste 
for mathematics ?”—Argonaut. 


a 


Mr. Spriggins (gently)—“My dear. 
a Boston man was shot at by a burg- 
lar and his life was saved by a but- 
ton which the bullet struck,” 
ww Spriggins—“Well, what of 

Mr. Spriggins—“Nothing, only the 
button must have been on.”’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


A flea and a fly in a flue 
Were imprisoned. Now what could 
they do? 

“Let us flee.” said the fly, 
“Let us fly,” said the flea. 
So they flew through a flaw 

flue. 


in the 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®0ST°% 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,4l4 Century Bidg. Portiand, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper lage Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 2338 Douglas Bldg. 


ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL,» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 136 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Economics for High Schools and Colleges..... Blackmar The Macmillan (o.,N.Y. $1.20 
Another Book of Verses. Lucas [Ed.] 1.50 
The France of Wendell Charles Scribner’s Sons,N.Y. 1.50 
The Cable “ “ “ 1.75 
The Fruit of the Tree.......... .-+.+++. Wharton ‘6 “ “ “ 150 
From Gretna Green to Lands End.... Bates T. Y. Crowell & Co,, N. Y. 2 00 
Romeo and Juliet ........... Porter and Clarke “ “ 
A Guide to the West Ober Jodd, Mead & Co., 160 
Historic Landmarks of America.............- Singleton as “ 
Father and Baby PlayS.........---+-+++-+sesees Poulsson The Century Co., os 1.25 
The Literature of Roguery. (Vols.LandIl).. Chandler Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 3.00 
The Old Peabody Pew.. Wiggin “ “ “150 
Lectures on Plant Physiology. .........----..- Jost Clarendon Press, N. Y. 775 
The Theory of Good and Evil.............-.... Randall “ “ “ 475 
Keller’s Das Fiihniein der Sieben Aufrechten 

Howard and Sturtevant D.C, Heath & Co., Boston — 
Thoughts on Business.......... --+--++..++++.. Warren Forbes & Co., Chicago 1.25 
A Short History of Rome...........------++++. Abbott Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 1.00 
Handbook for Study of Roman History....... “ “ 25 
Little Me Dalrymple Little, Brown & Co., Boston 75 
What Can a Young Man Do?..........------.. Rol'ins 5 
John Harvard and His Tipres...... vid Shelby “ “ 2.0 
Pictorial German Course.. Rees “ “ 


x 


Pe 


‘ 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
RMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
both sexes. For catalogue’ 
address the Principal, A.G BoyDEN, A. M’ 
AL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, 
For catalogues address 
Joun G. Principal. 


MAL SCHOOL, FRamMINGHAM, MAgss. 
ip only. attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


, SALEM, Mass. 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


HARD ON BOSTON. 

“I like New York,” said the Bos- 
tonian, patronizingly. “It has many 
points of interest, but it lacks atmos- 
phere.” 

“Tut!” retorted the Idiot. “If 
that’s all you want, go down on Mott 
or Hester street on a,hoet day. You 
ean cut atmosphere down there in 
solid chunks.”—The Broadway Mag- 
azine. 


Boarder—“‘*You can divide a 
chicken with mathematical accuracy, 
Mrs. Hashington.” 

Mrs. Hashington—“Dividing it is 
easy enough. I wish I could multi- 
ply it.”"—London Answers. 


‘SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 

Speaking with a young lady, a gen- 
tleman mentioned that he had failed 
to keep abreast of the scientific ad- 
vance of the age. ‘For instance,’ 
he said, “I don’t know at all how the 
incandescent electric light is pro- 
duced.” 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” said the 
lady. ‘“‘You just press a button and 
the light appears at once.”—The 
Christian Register. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act June 30, 1906. 
Serial number 1098. 

a 


MONETARY. 
“Money is the root of all evil.” 
“Yes, and it grows best by the 
grafting process.”—Baltimore Atmori- 
2an. 


“How your daughter's music has 
improved.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Cumrox. “It 
only seems better. We have moved 
the music room farther away from 
reception room.’’—Washington 

tar. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Children’s Magazine, always 
bright and helpful, is now edited by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, one of 
the most loved and widest-known 
writers for children in the English- 
speaking world. This magazine is a 
splendid companion for your little 
folks, and the best possible influence 
in your household. What the Chil- 
dren’s Magazine puts before its lit- 
tle readers will delight both you and 
them. 

IAN MACLAREN STORIES. 

Ian Maclaren was a capital racon- 
teur. He had, P. T. O. states, a fund 
of ancedote relating to his lecture 
tours in America. One man he met 
there had just come back from Jeru- 
salem, disappointed, disillusioned. 
“Sir, that Holy City is a back num- 
ber,” he lamented. ‘Would you be- 
lieve it, there isn’t a single trolley- 
ear or daily newspaper in the whole 
place!’ Another star-spangled gen- 
tleman followed him to Liverpo»l, 
tracked him to his house, sent up his 
card, and immediately followed it 
into the author’s study. “My name 
is Elijah K. Higgins,” he  breath- 
lessly exclaimed, “and I am a busy 
man; you also are a busy man, and 
I have no time to fool away. Four 
days are*all I can give to your 
United Kingdom, and I wished to 
shake hands with you. Good-by; I’m 
off to Drumtochty,” and he vanished, 


+ 


THE OUTLOOK. 
Farmer 


Hayrick—‘What is the 

prospect for this summer?” 
Farmer Corncrib—“Fine: I’ve got 
ten cows for the railroad to run 


over and any number of hogs for the 
auto fellers: I aughter clear $500."— 
Puck. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 

Genial Clergyman (visiting the vil- 
lage school)—-“Well. my little man, 
what do you do in school all day?” 

The Most Promising Pupil—‘I 
wait till it’s time to get out, sir.’— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Rachel, five years old, had been in 
Chicago for the first time, and on 
her return, was asked if she didn’t 
find Chicago bigger than she ex- 
pected. 

“No,” she replied, “for I expected 
to find it bigger than I expected.’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“When I was at Harvard,” said Dr. 
William F. Anderson of New York, 
in concluding a brief address, “the 
boys had a little epigram with which 
they used to warn speakers not to be 
too prolix. It compared a speech to 
a wheel. ‘You know, professor,’ they 
would say, ‘the longer the spoke, the 
greater the tire.’” 


“Good gracious, John, do you know 
what you're trying to sing to that 
baby ?” 

“Yes, dear; it is the agonized ap- 
peal of a parent’s heart. It is ‘Oh, 
Let Me Dream Again!’ ’—Baltimore 


American. 
of 


Green—“Can’t I sell you my auto- 
mobile?” 
Brown—“‘ Which is broke—you 
the machine?’—Uhicago News. 


or 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Seldom, if ever, has any vaudeville | 
act made so great a hit with tue) 
patrons of Keith's theatre as that) 
scored by “The Song sirds.”” | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 

Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers, 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N,. C., Marjorie Gray, Boston to 


Messrs. Victor Herbert and Ge rge | Hickory, 


V. Hobart evidently built better than | 
they knew when they wrote this ex- | 
tremely bright operatic travesty for | 
a Lambs’ Club gambol, for it is 7s} 
clever a bit of work in its line as | 
the stage has ever known. The min- | 


ner in which it is presented has | 
much to do with its success, for a | 
better performance than that give. | 
by William Burress and his talented 
supporting company could not be} 
asked for. Mr. Burress’ playing cf | 
the role of “Oscar Hammershine’ is | 
a bit of character acting that is} 
simply flawless. Next week will af- 
ford the last opportunities of seeicg 
this really remarkabie vaudeville fea- | 
ture. Cressy and Dayne are play ng | 
a few farewell weeks in vaudevills 
prior to starting on their starring 
tour in Mr. Cressy’s new play cf 
New England life. They awe to pr 

sent the last of Mr. Cressy’s very 
successful sketches, “The Wyoming 
Whoop.” Pat Rooney and Marion 
Bent, in their rapid-fire act, “The 
Busy Bell Boy.” will be welcome 
visitors. Another big feature will 
be Gillett's TFour-Footed Actors, a 
troupe of dogs and monkeys in a 
pantomime sketch that has more 
laughs in it than any act of the kind 
yet presented. A. 0. Dunean, the 
representative American ventrilo 
quist, whose talk is always up to 
date; the Ollivotti Troubadours, a 
violinist and a guitarist in a remark 
ably high-class turn; Harry Brown, 
the writer and singer of “eno.r’ 
songs, who has just returned from a 
successful European engagement, 
and Asra, the juggling billiardist, 
will all have prominent places on the 
program. Ruby Raymond and Ches- 
ter and Jones, in a neat dancing act; 
McNamee, the clay modeler: Dudley 


and Cheslyn, in a vocal comedietta; | 


Rado and Bertman, acrobatie — skit- 
tists. and the kinetograph will com- 
plete the show. 

A Boston lawyer, who brought h's 
wit from his native Dublin, while 
cross-examining the plaintiff in a «ci- 
voree trial, brought forth the follow- 
ing: “You wish to divoree this 
woman because she drinks?’ 

“Yes, six.” 

“Do you drink yourself?’ 
“That's my business!” 
Whereupon the unmoved 
asked: “Have you any other busi- 

ness 7’—Everybody’s. 


angri'y. 


“Have you a 
spare?” 

“Young man,” said the capital:st 
severely, “‘my time is worth $100 an 
hour, but T’ll give you ten minutes.” 

“If it’s all the same to you,” re- 
plied the visitor. “I believe T weull 
rather take it cash.’’—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


few moments to 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


lawyer | 


Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala, Rose T, Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg. 

N, ¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 


| to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 


Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tou Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere, 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to NY. Edith © Francis, Oberlin to Fairport 

Pa. to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N.Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 


| Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 


E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 
Philippines to N Y. Moiton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 
Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 
W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 
Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, ¥. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YE 
POSITIONS FIL 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introdnees te Colleges, 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


| address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


| 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


|C. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

LARGE CLIENTAGE, resuit of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
| Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. ove1 5,000 in Second- 
| ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (O., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg. Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


} Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
| Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.- 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Manhattan Building. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teach 
Winship q p g teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


 Aacacy | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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An Important New Book 


Supplementary Reading 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


The study of the map and the text-book of Geography 
needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 
of the world and the habits of its people, and this book is 
offered as an aid to that end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in 
far-away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other topics 
of great value to the student. 


IMustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 


No School Room Is Complete Without 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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THIS MONTH'S PUBLICATIONS 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR’S 


A Theory of Motives, lieals and Values 
in Education $1.75 


A very suggestive book by a widely read and 
widely experienced man. It emphasizes more than 
do other books the place organized education has 
as a social institution, 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


A Short History of America’s Literature $0.80 


With selections from Colonial and Revolutionary 
writers. 


SARA CONE BRYANT’S 
Stories to Tell to Children $1.00 


A collection of fifty stories, some original, some 
old, and some from unfamiliar sources. With two 
chapters on method, supplementing the suggestions 
in How to Tell Stories to Children—the author's earlier 
book. 


Send for particulars of recent and forthcoming books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


October 24, 1907 


Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_ preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


| fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
| that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 


| prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that ‘in- 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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